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e If it happens to be snow- 
fog around your school, you'd 
better not read Teaching the 
A.B.C.s in the Paradise of the 
Pacific (page 176) or you'll 
most likely grab the next 
train for the West, and take 
lessons in surfboard riding. 


8 


e Radio is still a matter of 
controversy among educators. 
Be sure to read Mr. Wood's 
article on pages 178-80, and 
then turn over to page 188 
and see what Mr. Jackson 
has to say in Can the Radio 
Supplant the Classroom 
Teacher? 


All who missed the Satur- 
ay morning session at the 
state convention should by all 
means read Mrs. Norton's 
— on The New Teacher 
t Work (pages 181-86). 


@ Art in school construction 
is something new. Read what 
wonderful things have been 
done in redecorating the La 
Crosse Vocational school . . . 
pass 192. Also, read Mr. 

rling’s article Buying Quiet 
for the School page 187. 
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Sly Santa Claus 


All the house was asleep, 

And the fire burning low, 

When, from far up the chimney, 
Came down a “Ho! ho!” 

And a little, round man, 

With a terrible scratching, 
Dropped into the room 

With a wink that was catching. 
Yes, down he came, bumping, 
And thumping, and jumping, 


And picking himself up without sign of a bruise? 


“Ho! ho!” he kept on, 

As if bursting with cheer. 
“Good children, gay children, 
Glad children, see here! 

I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets, and rings, 
Noah’s arks, and bright skates, 
And a host of good things! 

I have brought a whole sackful, 
A packful, a backful! 

Come hither, come hither, come hither and choose " 


“Ho! ho! What is this? 

Why, they all are asleep! 

But their stockings are up, 

And my presents will keep! 

So, in with the candies, 

The books, and the toys; 

All the goodies I have 

For the good girls and boys. 

I'll ram them, and jam them, 

And slam them, and cram them; 

All the stockings will hold while the tired young- 
sters snooze.” 


All the while his round shoulders 
Kept ducking and ducking; 

And his little, fat fingers 

Kept tucking and tucking; 

Until every stocking 

Bulged out, on the wall, 

As if it were bursting, 

And ready to fall. 

And then, all at once, 

With a whisk and a whistle, 
And twisting himself 

Like a tough bit of gristle, 

He bounced up again, 

Like the down of a thistle, 

And nothing was left but the prints of his shoes. 


Mrs. C. S. Stone 
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Editorials » » » 

















Season's Ereetings 


May bells of Christmas ring you gentle peace, 
Kindle the failing trust and smouldering faith, 
Renew the courage born of soul and sense, 
And leave pour spirit calm and unafraid. 


The Schools and the Nation's Progress 


—Arthur Henry Chamberlain 








T SEEMS odd to you, I know that it should be necessary to speak to an Ameri- 
can audience in favor of education. For this is an American principle funda- 
mental in our whole scheme of things. But these are times when indeed a word 

for education is essential, as there have arisen voices crying out in skeptical 
chorus questioning not the purposes but the effectiveness of our educational 
system. 

Such questionings arise not from a critical appraisal of educational functions 
or programs by educators themselves, but from those who in moments like these 
are worrying about future taxation and about the possibility that they may be 
asked to bear burdens for education when the demand of the hour is for re- 
trenchment and economy. ~ 

There is in my judgment as much need for curtailment of education as there 
is for a reduction in the number of religious services. It may well be that we can 
accomplish a greater result with the funds at the disposal of education. It may be 
we shall learn how to spread present funds to a wider field, but it is unthinkable 
that we should consider going back, that we should cut down what is the sacred 
heritage of our American standard of living—the opportunity given to our boys 





and girls to share in the fruits of a free educational system. 


It is not easy to replace lost years at school. 
It is not fair to the generation now at school 
that we should deprive the present children of 
the present school age of resources which a 
year or two or three years ago we gave to 
others. It is not fair either that we should 
spend less on teaching staff when the need of 
the present day is even more intensive training 
and more and more individual instruction. 

We can never compensate the American 
teachers for the sacrifices they have made. 
Theirs is a devotion to duty and a service to 
others never to be counted in dollars and cents. 
Their enthusiasm should never be broken and 
their spirit never humbled. For they are the 


strength of the nation. They it is who teach 
ideals to our children, they it is who exhibit to 
them the opportunities of a free democracy. 

It is my privilege to observe the character 
and operations of our Government from year 
to year. If it contains human defects, it is not 
the personnel in Government who are primarily 
to blame, but the citizens who send them here. 
If America is to be preserved on a basis of lib- 
erty, we must make democracy function. The 
alternative is dictatorship and tyranny. And we 
cannot make democracy work successfully with- 
out intelligent citizens. You may observe all 
around you the indifference of the adult, but 
it is the generation of tomorrow to which we 
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must look for better citizenship. Hence we 
must conserve our financial strength in ‘educa- 
tion and not permit it to be scaled down. For 
education is the foundation of good govern- 
ment. 


—Davip LAWRENCE, Editor, 
United States Daily 


HERE was much publicity throughout the 

state during last month about the failure of 
a prominent bank in Madison and the An- 
nuity and Investment Board. Some criticism 
was directed at the Annuity and Investment 
Board for failure to take some securities which 
were offered by the bank and which, it is al- 
leged, would have prevented closing the bank’s 
door. The criticism was directed particularly at 
Mr. J. H. Puelicher, Milwaukee, chairman of 
the Annuity Board. 

At the November 20 meeting of the Board, 
Mr. Puelicher made a statement to the Board, 
, | Which was given to the press, in 
Teachers’ which he points out that the se- 
Retirement curities in question had been of- 
Investments fered to the Board at two previ- 
ous meetings—in June and October—and that 
they were rejected at both meetings ‘‘after care- 
ful and deliberate consideration.” 

In concluding his statement, Mr. Puelicher 
says, “That in so important a matter as the 
proposed Capital City bank loan, I, as an indi- 
vidual, had no right to 2 for, or endeavor 
to bind, the annuity board. 

“That while my sympathy as a banker would 
impel me to go far to assist in a bank situa- 
tion, my duty as a trustee, charged with aiding 
in the administration of a trust fund, com- 
pelled me to consider first of all the safety of 
that fund. 

“And further, that every effort had been 
made by Mr. Trathen and myself to carry out 
both the letter and the spirit of the resolution 
suggested by Governor La Follette and adopted 
at the board’s October meeting—to be pres- 
ently helpful to banks whenever possible, with- 
out hazard to the board’s trust. 

“I have conferred with Governor La Fol- 
lette both before and since the closing of the 
Capital City bank and he is in full agreement 
that no loan should be made by the annuity 
board which does not measure up to the stan- 
dards of safety and security prescribed by that 
board.” 

The Annuity and Investment Board is a trus- 
tee of several funds, among which is included 
the teachers’ Retirement Fund, and we believe 
that the teachers of this state highly approve of 
their attitude in refusing to accept securities 
which do not measure up to the standards of 


ave 


safety and security prescribed by the Board. 
The incident will increase the confidence of the 
teachers in the security of their funds and in 
the board which controls them. 

e° 


- LSEWHERE in this issue Mrs. Margaret All- 
tucker Norton, under the subject ‘“The New 
Teacher at Work,” pictures the new teacher in 
the school room. She says, in part: 
“The new teacher studies his pupils as individuals, 


He discovers that each is different from the other— 
different in strength, talent, and character; different 


The Radio vs. i= origin, growth, and need, 
The Teach * * * They (teachers) have the 

edeacher  jower of making life signficant— 
the insight to use the spiritual element in teaching, 
The great teacher must be a great personality, rich 
in loves and loyalty. * * * At no time in world 
history was there so great a need for the spiritual 
element in teaching. * * * The new teacher studies 
the pupil as well as teaches him. * * *” 


On another page is a survey of the radio in 
teaching by Mr. M. H. Jackson. Mr. Jackson 
quotes Mr. W. W. Charters as follows: 

“Extravagant claims for the radio as an_ instru- 
ment for education have been made during the past 
few months by its extreme advocates, claiming that 
certain subjects can be handled completely through 
broadcasting, and others predicting in their wildest 
moments the inevitable substitution of the micro- 
phone for the teacher.” 


Among other things the report says, ‘“Com- 
mercial stations are seeking to predominate the 
air and educational institutions are fighting now 
in and out of congress to limit their activities. 
In order to justify the use of their assignments 
commercial stations are listing their educational 
contributions, some of which are of very doubt- 
ful educational value even in a general way. 
* * *” Read his report. 

Eliminate the teacher? If so, what is to be- 
come of the “pupil as an individual”? What 
shall become of the modern philosophy of dif- 
ferences in strength, in capacity, in character, 
in interests? Who shall study him as well as 
teach him? Who shall make life significant? 
What shall become of the spiritual element in 
teaching? What shall become of that subtle 
refining, challenging, character building influ- 
ence that comes from personal contact with a 
great teacher? 

Eliminate the teacher? No, the inanimate 
radio will never eliminate the teacher. And the 
last to accept the extravagant statements of 
radio manufacturers and commercialized send- 
ing stations and broadcasting chains should be 
the men and women who are presiding over 
our school systems and inspiring and leading 
our boys and girls in our school rooms. 

Radio may have a place in the schoolroom, 
but not the teacher’s place. 
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Christmas Present 
From Jimmy ee ae 


Dorothy Berner Doersch 


GOLD DIGGER? She? I should say not! 
A She worked too painlessly for that, in 

fact she didn’t work at all. Things just 
fell into her lap. She was like that, you wanted 
to drop things into her lap. Her face was 
pretty enough in repose, but when she smiled 
her special ‘thank you” smile she became ac- 
tually beautiful. 

And who was she? Miss Beth Barry, to be 
sure, teacher of the second grade in Washing- 
ton School. Her baptismal name had been 
Elizabeth Martha Barry, but as soon as Miss 
Elizabeth learned what alliteration meant, she 
decided to be Beth Barry. 

Accordingly, one Saturday morning in her 
thirteenth year Miss Elizabeth dropped her 
dust cloth and went up to the bath room. 
After filling the lavatory with clear, cold water 
she performed a private baptismal ceremony, to 
suit herself and her new ideas of the fitness of 


‘ names and things. It may have been a trifle 


unnecessary but nevertheless, wholly satisfac- 
tory, and it was Beth, not Elizabeth who came 
downstairs to pick up the soft, oiled cloth 
and continued her desultory dusting. 

The time of this story was just ten years 
later, and the “Beth” had stuck. Miss Barry 
was now the popular and idolized teacher of 
the second grade in Washington School. The 
building and all that was in it might have been 
hers for the asking. One nice thing about her 
was that she never asked for it! She would 
come into your room after school for one of 
those delightful ‘‘re-hashes’” of the day, and 
stay for ten or more minutes. Before she left 
you nearly always gave her some little trifle 
or other. You just couldn’t help yourself, she 
made such a fuss over you; and you did like 
being fussed over. So you would pull open 
your drawer, 

“Say Beth, here’s a bunch of envelopes, 
could you use them?” 

“Could I use those gorgeous, big, square 











envelopes? Well, I surely could. I adore them. 
But tell me, how can you be so promiscuous 
with envelopes like that?” 

You would act nonchalant. ‘Oh, they're 
nothing, my dad sends me lots of them.” 

“Not really? What a darling father you 
must have, to think of envelopes for you.” 

You would begin to preen and purr, and 
decide that your father was absolutely wonder- 
ful, and that you really came from a remark- 
able family. After all, a bunch of envelopes is 
a small price to pay for all that complacency. 
You would beam graciously on good natured 
Beth Barry. 

She would leave and on the way back to her 
room meet Miss Hopkins who was hurrying 
down the hall. “Why the rush, fair lady,” 
says Miss Barry sweetly, “wait for me, I'm 
leaving directly.” 

“I’m afraid I must run right along, Beth, 
it’s my turn to cook the dinner and I want to 
make some muffins. Delia’s so fond of them.” 

‘““Muffins—you? Don’t tell me that you can 
actually make muffins?” 

“Surely, why not?” 

“Oh, you just don’t look as if you could, 
that’s all. (Why does a girl invariably want 
to be taken for a drawing room lady instead 
of a kitchen maiden?) Honey, with those 
pretty new shoes you look as if you were ready 
to go out dancing instead of rushing off to 
make muffins.” 

Immensely pleased, Miss Hopkins looked 
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down at her attractive new slippers ($6.85 at 
Baileys this week). “Dance nothing, you wait 
until tomorrow morning and I'll show you 
what good muffins I can turn out.” So it was 
that the next morning, out of the fourteen 
teachers in Washington School, Miss Beth 
Barry was the only one who had two delicious, 
frosted, muffins in her drawer for lunch. Thus 
she gathered her spoils. 

She always had a choice of two or three 
oranges and apples to enjoy at recess, to say 
nothing of numerous, odd pieces of sticky 
candy, fuzzy with the wool and grime col- 
lected from a boy’s pockets. The precious tid- 
bit would be joggled around with a few shingle 
nails, string, and other assorted miscellany, to 
be finally picked out with care and deposited 
on teacher’s desk, amid the other offerings of 
the day. 

Miss Barry’s youngsters adored her. She was 
gentle, yet firm, systematic, and very sympa- 
thetic. She never wounded a child’s tender 
feelings. Above all, she was very clever, al- 
ways one jump ahead of the cleverest and 
smartest child in her room, which is one of 
the tricks of good teaching. They respected her 
and her every word. And they showed their 
love in many ways, mainly by their little gifts 
of candy and fruit. Often their mouths wa- 
tered for these things, but while it was a pleas- 
ure to have, Miss Barry had aroused in them 
the greater pleasure ‘‘to give’-—and especially 
to her—though of this she was entirely uncon- 
scious and unaware. 

Only little Jim could give nothing, for he 
had nothing to give. His parents were abjectly 
poor, and Jim had long ago ceased asking for 
apples for teacher when he knew very well 
that there were no apples. But each day he 
watched with envy while different boys and 
girls made a point of “getting caught by 
teacher” as they were depositing on her desk 
of their bounty. 

Perhaps of all the children in the room, he 
loved his teacher the most. When he heard her 
sweet voice lilting and thanking someone for 
a bit of candy and urging the child to keep it 
for his own recess, Jim’s eyes would become 
clouded and his lips became drawn. He suf- 
fered acutely, and could hardly live with his 
pain. He squirmed miserably, and his thoughts 
leaped ahead to Christmas which would be here 
soon. 

Miss Barry, all unaware of her devastating 
power, walked down the aisle, patted Jim’s 
head and went over to the window. Her mind 
was preoccupied. There was the Christmas pro- 
gram to be made up, carols to be practiced, 
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and amid all the excitement, lessons to be 
taught (and learned if possible). Miss Barry 
decided to have some little Christmas cards 
printed for her children, and leave a space on 
one side where she would fasten a big fat lol- 
lipop. How they would love that, when they 
came in from recess, to find the cards on their 
desks. They would wriggle and grin in their 
anticipation and thanks. Miss Barry smiled to 
herself and went back to the front of the room, 

Amid snow flurries and lowering skies that 
promised still more snow to insure a real 
white Christmas, the day before the long 
awaited Christmas party finally arrived. Jim, 
harrassed and unhappy, had as yet no gift for 
his idol. On his way home that afternoon he 
stopped in at the corner drug store to gaze 
wistfully at the huge, mechanical Santa Claus 
that Mr. Scott had put up to attract holiday 
trade. 

There, right inside the door, on the counter 
stood a big pile of brightly colored, celluloid, 
eversharp pencils. A large sign above them 
informed the world that they were a special 
bargain at thirty-nine cents. Jimmy did not see 
the sign. His eyes got no farther than the pen- 
cils. He lingered painfully at the door, and 
finally in desperation grabbed one and ran. 
But the quick eyes of Mr. Scott saw the wild, 
desperate clutch. As there were customers wait- 
ing he did nothing. However, the next morn- 
ing he called the school and talked briefly over 
the telephone to Miss Williams, the principal. 
This lady hastened at once to Miss Barry and 
told her of Mr. Scott’s message. 


“Oh Miss Williams, I cannot believe it. Jim 
is such a dear child. Why, he is one of the 
most honest and lovable children in the whole 
room. What would possess him to do such a 
thing? No, I can’t believe it.” 

“Well of course, there may be some mis- 
take. Mr. Scott wants to have a talk with the 
boy. So perhaps you ought to ask Jim a few 
questions yourself.” 

“But Miss Williams, not now—not before 
our Christmas party, I just can’t bear to spoil 
everything, and besides, I’m sure everything 
will explain itself.” 

“Suit yourself, Miss Barry,” answered her 
principal, for she too dreaded to spoil or mat 
in any way the delightful Christmas spirit and 
air of gayety that pervaded the building. 

It was three thirty and most of the grades 
had finished or were about to end their happy 
festivities. Miss Barry was trying, and _par- 
tially succeeding to keep the thought of little 
Jim out of her mind. The second grade party 
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had been a great success. The children were 
happy with their cards and lollipops. There 
remained but three presents for their dear 
teacher to open. 

Jimmy sat with bated breath and staring 
eyes. His gift was one of those yet unopened. 
She picked up a plain paper parcel, tied with 
a plain knotted string. She tore the string. 
Jim struggled for breath in his overwhelming 
pride. He had given teacher a present too. 
Before Miss Barry’s innocent eyes came to view 
an orange eversharp —. On a little square 
of paper was printed in Jimmy's scrawl these 
words: “To my dear teacher for a merry 
chrismas, from her pup! James H.” 

For a fleeting instant Miss Barry closed her 
eyes. Her heart had contracted with a violent, 


sharp thrust of pain. She opened them and 
looked straight at Jim. His face was wreathed 
in smiles of supreme happiness. He was at 
peace with Jesus and the Christmas Spirit for 
he had made Miss Barry happy. The smile he 
received from her was by far the most beau- 
tiful that any child had yet received, for her 
eyes were misty with the beauty of guarded, 
unshed tears. She gazed back at the pencil 
held in her trembling hand, and still smiling 
that angel smile at Jim she said, ‘“Oh—oh, 
Maas 

Just then a polite but firm knock came at the 
door. Miss Barry stepped over to open it. Out- 
side in the hall stood Mr. Scott. “Wait a 
while,” said Miss Barry hoarsely and closed the 
door again. ‘ 








Retirement Boards Praise Annuity 
Board and Officers for Protecting Funds » » » 


Normal School, and the University Re- 

tirement Boards on Friday, December 5, 
a resolution was adopted praising the Annuity 
Board and its officers for protecting the teach- 
ets retirement funds against investments which 
in the opinion of the board do not measure up 
to the standards of safety set by the board. The 
resolution was occasioned because of the criti- 
cism leveled at the Annuity Board and espe- 
cially its chairman recently for failure to invest 
retirement funds in a Madison Bank which 
later was closed. The resolution read: 


Recent proposals made in connection with the at- 
tempt to avoid the closing of a certain Madison 
bank, which proposals together with the circum- 
stances relating thereto, have been fully reported in 
the public press, and certain not so well known sug- 
gestions made both within and without the Wiscon- 
sin legislature have directly involved the funds of 
the State Retirement System. 

In view of these facts the three Retirement Boards, 
representing the interests in this fund of the eigh- 
teen thousand teachers in the publicly maintained 
schools of Wisconsin, desire to give official and pub- 
lic expression of their interest and concern. Although 
these funds are held in the custody of the state treas- 
urer, they must be regarded most emphatically as not 
the public funds of the state in the ordinary use of 
that term. Approximately one half of this fund 
comes directly from the compulsory deductions of 5% 
from the salaries of public school teachers within 
the system. The remainder of the fund represents for 
the most part the deposits made by the state in virtue 
of its contract with each teacher. Such deposits, as 
well as the interest earnings of the fund, are credited 
specifically to the individual accounts by virtue of 
Section 42.46 of the Wisconsin Statutes, providing 
that “the State Treasurer shall as of June 30th of 
such year transfer from funds appropriated for the 
Purpose to the retirement deposit fund, the amount 
of such deposits to be credited to the individual ac- 


A’ A MEETING of the Public School, the 


counts of the members.” It would be difficult to ex- 
press more clearly the personal interest which the 
teachers of Wisconsin have in the State Retirement 
Funds. In a large part this fund represents their in- 
dividual savings just as much as if they personally 
had deposited the funds with the state for investment 
and safekeeping. The remainder has been credited 
to them individually by virtue of state contracts and 
laws inspired by the justifiable and praiseworthy in- 
terest of the state in its schools. Upon this fund the 
teachers of the state depend for their maintenance 
in case of retirement or disability, and for the cate of 
their dependents in case of death. 

Therefore, we view with apprehension any move- 
ment which proposes to make the object of safe in- 
vestment at reasonable rates secondary to any other 
purpose, however understandable might be the mo- 
tives which engendered it. The state is emphatically 
a trustee of this fund, and obligated to act concerning 
it with the sole and single purpose which must 
actuate all trustees. Nothing should be allowed to 
detract from the high duty of preserving these funds 
from loss and securing such earnings as are con- 
sistent with safety. 

In behalf of the teachers of Wisconsin the under- 
signed Retirement Boards express their confidence in 
the State Annuity and Investment Board, and their 
gratitude for its adherence to its high obligations as 
trustee of the State Retirement fund. We resent any 
and all attacks made against the Board, either col- 
lectively or individually, which might be calculated to 
swerve it from its evident duty. In conclusion we 
urge that all questions relating to the use and in- 
vestment of these trust funds be left to the Annuity 
and Investment Board unhampered by any outside 
pressure motivated by other purposes than the secur- 
ing of the safety of the fund. 

The Public School Retirement Board 

By F. E. Converse, Chairman, 
Beloit, Wis. 
The Normal School Retirement Board 
By J. A. Merrill, Chairman, 
Superior, Wis. 
The University Retirement Board 
By E. B. Skinner, Chairman. 
Madison, Wis. 
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Teaching The A. B. C. s 





in the ’ Paradise of the Pacific » » » 


LAYTON J. CHAMBERLIN, son of 

Mrs Blanche J. Chamberlin, former 

County Superintendent of Schools of La 
Crosse County and now English teacher and 
librarian in the La Crosse Vocational school, 
has gone far afield to engage in his chosen 
work—that of a teacher. 

After taking his B. S. degree at Beloit, he 
taught for two years in the high school at 
Mabel, Minnesota. At the end of that time he 
was attracted to the sunny skies of the Paradise 
of the Pacific and made appli- 
cation for a position in the 


A Fleeting View of 
Hawaii's Educational 
System 


credit to any metropolitan Junior High School. 
It is under the supervision of the class in Jour- 
nalism. From it we learn about the P. T. A. 
meetings; that Michie Morimoto won first place 
in the talk fest; that Haruko Takahashi was 
awarded first prize for the best essay on fire 

prevention; that Armistice Day 





schools there. A cable offering 
him a position in the city of 
Honolulu made an immediate 
decision necessary and he cabled 
his acceptance. 

One pleasant year in Hono- 
lulu was followed by a year on 
the island of Kauai, the garden 
spot of the Islands. The follow- 
ing year he became principal of 
the Junior High School at Lau- 
pahoehoe, Hawaii. The next 
year brought a —— to the 
ptincipalship of the Junior High 
School of Hilo with forty-eight 
teachers and an enrollment of 








was celebrated with a program 
under the direction of Miss Sun; 
that the “Windmills of Hol- 
land” was presented by a group 
of students; that friendliness 
was chosen by the student body 
as the best trait in a teacher; 
that Gordon McKenzie and Mu- 
riel Wilson led the May Day 
program; that the scouts from 
the school troop toured the Is- 
lands; and that the Girls’ Glee 
Club consists of forty girls. 
Many other items show the or- 
ganization and the personnel of 
the school. The following item 
from the “Tones” was written 








1240 pupils. This is his second 
year as principal of the Hilo 
school. 

This school is the largest 
on the Island of Hawaii. The 
school system of the territory of Hawaii is 
highly centralized with the Territorial Super- 
intendent in Honolulu. The principals are re- 
sponsible to him and receive all instructions 
from him. 

Hawaiians are not much more in evidence 
in Hawaii than the native Americans are in 
Wisconsin. This is shown in the personnel of 
the student body, which is very interesting in 
its variety. Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Ha- 
waiian and mixtures of various races form an 
interesting study to those born and raised on 
the Mainland. The teaching staff as well shows 
the same variety of races. A copy of the Hilo 
Junior High School bi-monthly school paper, 
showing the editorial staff and reporters, illus- 
trates the variety of races in the student body. 
Shizou Kodani was editor-in-chief, and Masami 
Doi was associate editor of the journal before 
the writer. The paper, by the way, would be a 
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Clayton J. Chamberlin 


Guardian of Hilo’s 
“Melting Pot’ 


as if it were an ordinary event: 

“An earthquake rocked the 
school building at 8:45 yester- 
day morning. Screams were heard 
from the different rooms. The 
fire alarm was sounded and the building was 
emptied in record time. No harm was done.” 

There were a number of quakes last year, 
fore-runners of the lava flow which came later. 

The outstanding characteristics of the stu- 
dents are industry, willing obedience, and the 
finest loyalty to those in authority. 

In the fall of 1929, just before moving to 
Laukahoehoe, Mr. Chamberlin was married to 
Lurline Brown of Lebanon, Oregon, a teacher 
in the high school at Kauai. 

Mr. Chamberlin attended the University at 
Honolulu this summer, where he is working 
for his Master’s degree. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Hilo Teachers Union in June, 1931. 


The following is from pl ti letter from 
Miss Anna M. Jenkins, of Bangor, a former 
teacher in the public schools of La Crosse, who 
visited Hawaii this fall. It is interesting be- 
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cause it gives the 
reader a “close up” 
of the school and its 
organization: 

“Miss Napier, as- 
sistant principal, 
took me in tow and 
told me where to go 
and at what time. I 
first. visited the or- 
chestra under the di- 








we went to the audi- 
torium where one of 
the home rooms was 
putting on the regu- 
lar Friday afternoon 
program. It was a 
very interesting pro- 
gram and I enjoyed 
it immensely. There 
was a Japanese work 
drill, which was 








rection of Charles 
Izumi, a young Jap- 
anese of great mu- 
sical ability. He has 
five orchestra periods a day and trains more 
than 250 students. I enjoyed being in there 
very much and watching the expressions of the 
children—Japanese, Hawaiian, Portuguese, Fili- 


May Day Parade 
Senior H. S. in the Background 


very graceful and 
pretty. A small Ha- 
waiian boy played a 
ukelele and an har- 
monica at the same time, and then sang with 
the harmonica tucked in the corner of his 
mouth. A little Japanese girl in a red kimono 
and parasol sang and danced. Very pretty. 




















Hawaiian School Types 
Fair Nordics to Japanese 


pinos, and mixtures. I then saw a grammar 
class, second to none I have ever seen. It was 
a seventh grade and they were having a contest 
in diagramming. It would have done Mr. To- 
bey’s (our past president) heart good to have 
seen it. 

“Then I went into another section of the 
seventh grade and found them dramatizing 
Robin Hood. The boys had made castles and 
the girls had dressed dolls to represent the 
period in which Robin Hood lived. My next 
visit was to the cafeteria, where a large number 
of students are given their noon lunches. Our 
lunch that day consisted of Irish stew, bread 
or buns or biscuits and butter, peach salad, and 
milk. It was very nice and tasty. After lunch 
IS oR TE RTRSY I ERAN SEE SE 


There were many other attractive features, but 
these stood out to me. 

“The drawing department is very strong— 
the Japanese being very artistic. There are thir- 
ty-two divisions or home rooms, and the pupils 
go out from these to different class rooms. 

“I next visited another section of the sev- 
enth grade. The students were telling historical 
legends of Hawaii. The music department next 
claimed our attention and under the direction 
of a very able teacher, the voices blend most 
beautifully. She accomplished wonders in the 
forty minute period. Hawaiians have naturally 
beautiful voices and they love to sing.” 











It is Christmas in the mansion, 
Yule-log fires and silken frocks: 

It is Christmas in the cottage, 
Mother’s filling little socks. 








It is Christmas on the highway, 
In the thronging busy mart: 
But the dearest, truest Christmas, 
Is the Christmas in the heart. 


—Carnegie Library School Association 
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Miss Grace R. 
Clinton and 
Mr. H. U. Woui 
at the “mike.” 





A Year of Radio 


Experimentation » » » 


Several Wisconsin schools have been experi- 
menting with radio instruction during the past 
year or so. Mr. H. U. Wood, principal of the 
Franklin Junior High school, Racine, was one 
of the progressive school executives who be- 
lieved in trying out the new form of instruc- 
tion. The set-up of the plan, and the results 
achieved are given in this article. 











ITH a few of the more conservative, or 
\V/ shall we say old-fashioned, of the edu- 

cators still holding themselves aloof 
from any recognition of the value of the radio 
as a part of the equipment of the school, it 
might be helpful, in controversial moments at 
least, to be familiar with the conclusions 
reached after a year of experimentation in the 
Franklin Junior High School of Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

The faculty of the Franklin Junior High 
School had been observing with great interest 
the radio equipment in the Winslow, Gilbert 
Knapp, and Stephen Bull Elementary Schools 
and naturally were anxious to see how such 
equipment would function in a junior high 
school. The interest and enthusisam of the fac- 
ulty was imparted to the student body and to- 
gether they were ready to work on a plan for 
financing the purchase of a complete radio 
equipment for the twenty-six rooms of the 
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Harrison U. Wood 


Prin. Franklin Junior 
High School, Racine 


school. So when enough money had been raised 
at an entertainment conducted and patronized 
by students, teachers, and friends of the school, 
the equipment was installed. The newcomers 
were the only ones who had not helped in se- 
curing the new set. Even the janitor was so in- 
terested that he offered to save for the school 
the additional expense of installation by doing 
it himself. When the first day of September ar- 
rived, the central set in the principal’s office was 
ready to send the national programs through the 
individual speakers in the twenty-six home 
rooms, or to transmit any announcements of 
programs or phonograph reproductions directly 
from the office. 


Varied Program Planned 

HE principal, Mr. Wood, appointed a com- 

mittee of three faculty members to expeti- 
ment with him in making the best use of 
the radio for the first year. The committee; 
Robert L. Gregory, social science teacher, Tes- 
sie N. Thiele, music teacher, and Frances Craw- 
ford, English teacher collaborated on what 
seemed to be an attractive yet not too ambitious 
program for the first year. As a means of 
measuring the usefulness of the radio the com- 
mittee decided to use a system of recording on 
a daily chart exactly how much the radio was 
employed, how many minutes it was used, for 
what purpose, by how many departments, and 
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the total number of students who listened to it 
each day. 

Our program calls for a 15 minute home 
room period every day. In these periods came 
most of the announcements, talks, reports, and 
music that would ordinarily be heard only after 
a long trip down the halls to a much too 
crowded auditorium. In addition to the weekly 
musical programs prepared by the music 
teacher, the committee featured a series of 
travel talks by one of the social science teachers 
who had spent the past summer in Europe, and 
a series of vocational guidance talks by prom- 
inent men of the city. Because mere “‘listening- 
in” could not be expected to contribute much 
to the education of the young people without 
the stimulation of activity of some kind, the 
students were urged to make use of some of 
the information acquired at the morning broad- 
casts by using it in notebooks, projects, and in 
other activities during the day. Miss Grace R. 
Clinton’s talks brought nearer to the pupils 
some of the culture of the old world; to the 
teachers they brought supplementary help in 
teaching geography, history, and _ literature. 
Such talks were of invaluable aid to the stimu- 
lation of the international interest which must 
be acquired before all nations can come to a 
perfect social understanding. After her de- 
scription of the Trossachs of Scotland, English 
teachers found it not so difficult to teach “The 
Lady of the Lake’. When she mentioned the 
Rhine she read parts of Longfellow’s poem 
about the mouse tower of Bingen. Everywhere 
that she could she enriched the studies of the 
schoolroom with her wealth of experience. 
Judging from the appreciative comments of the 
listeners these were radio minutes well spent. 


Vocational Guidance Program 

OF PRACTICAL and stimulating value were 

the vocational guidance talks by well 
known business and professional men chosen 
for eminence in their respective professions and 
their ability to present valuable material to the 
students. Such talks in the junior high school 
should help many students to make a more 
sensible selection of subjects in senior high 
school. The superintendent of schools pre- 
sented the advantages and disadvantages of the 
teaching profession; a leading lawyer told of 
the training and something of the responsibili- 
ties of an attorney; a prominent surgeon told 
how a doctor must be a student for the rest of 
his life and must give up his time unreservedly 
to others; the head chemist of the Johnson Wax 
Company foretold the future of chemistry as a 
profession; and the superintendent of the Ra- 
cine factory of the Nash Motor Car Company 


discussed manufacturing. “Retail Selling’? was 
the subject chosen by the president of a large 
furniture company. Other occupations and pro- 
fessions represented were dentistry, engineer- 
ing, banking, salesmanship, wholesale selling. 
In addition to the programs prepared by the 
committee, teachers were urged to make use of 
the various educational programs on the air 
during the week. When the music teacher 
wanted her ten o'clock class to hear Walter 
Damrosch, ‘‘the grand old man of the air’, she 
told the office assistant earlier in the morning 
to connect up her room at that hour. Four dif- 
ferent series of these music appreciation pro- 
grams were given each Friday morning of the 
school year. Each program lasted half an hour, 
so that one class listened in every other Friday. 
Instrumentation of the symphony orchestra, 
musical forms, musical history, and musical ap- 
pteciation were studied. The sponsors of these 
programs sent out booklets for the teacher to 
use in connection with this series of broadcasts. 
Through cooperation with the major chains 
and a prominent radio manufacturing organiza- 
tion each teacher was supplied with a manual 
and classroom guide containing a chronological 
index of all broadcasts, suggestions as to cre- 
ative work done as a result of the stimulus of 
broadcast programs, the programs themselves, 
and valuable bibliographies on all subjects pre- 
sented. Among the outstanding half hours 
from these programs the past year were those 














Robert Gregory with a group of listeners’, checking 
up on the results of a radio lesson. 
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featuring dramatizations of the Declaration of 
Independence, Morse and the telegraph, Edison 
and the electric light, Buffalo Bill, ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’, “The Last of the Mohicans’, 
“The Man Without a Country’, and “Julius 
Caesar’. Typical musical programs were— 
Christmas music through the ages, art songs of 
Russia, American folk music, and Italian opera. 
Vocational guidance programs presented such 
famous people as Lorado Taft, the sculptor, 
Mary Garden, the singer, Danial Frohman, the 
theatrical producer, former ambassador Girard, 
and many eminent business men. 


Great Aid in School Activities 


ESIDES the national programs and the fac- 
ulty committee programs many uses were 
found for the radio. Students themselves learned 
to speak into the microphone in giving student 
council reports, student committee reports, flag 


salutes, short talks, or dramatizations. At the’ 


beginning of the second semester a fifteen min- 
ute period was given over to the Franklin Crier, 
“the peppiest little paper published”, which 
has become so integral a part of the school 
that it is doubtful if it will ever be removed 
from its place on the broadcast. The paper is 
student edited with the help of a faculty ad- 
visor. All items are read or dramatized before 
the ‘mike’ each Friday. 

The use of the “mike” for administrative 
announcements saves confusion, bell ringing, 
and messengers’ shoe leather. There seemed to 
be less distraction resulting from the voice of 
the radio than when a teacher walked to an- 
swer the phone or when a messenger entered 
the room, causing the teacher to ignore her 
class for a moment. With the new method of 
radio announcements, everyone listens for a 
brief second, but no one is disturbed other than 
the person who is called to come to the office. 
The class loses hardly any time at all with a 
definite place at the beginning of morning and 
afternoon sessions so they do not interfere with 
the recitations at all. 


Occasionally visitors in the school were asked 
to address the invisible audience but such 
speakers usually heard the applause at the close 
of the talk, for presidents of each home room 
were instructed to keep the doors to the cor- 
ridors open so that the speaker could hear how 
much he was appreciated. One day a well edu- 
cated Hungarian, in this country for the pur- 
pose of studying American industry, and in the 
city to inspect specifically the Racine factory of 
the Nash Motor Car Company gave a first 
hand description of his own country and the 
intriguing twin cities of Buda and Pest. That 
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was just one of the many surprises that came 
over the radio. Later on in the day the students 
met this dark-haired young man in their halls 
and classrooms and literally bombarded him 
with questions about his country. 

As the year progressed the five schools hay- 
ing radio equipment became interested in hay- 
ing broadcasts from the local radio station 
WRJN, Journal News Station on the Hotel Ra- 
cine, and were offered the opportunity of us. 
ing this station in broadcasting a program on 
Lincoln’s birthday. This program was put on 
entirely by the Franklin Junior High school, it 
being the same program which had been pre- 
pared to be given over its own system. Then 
came a Washington’s birthday program pre- 
sented by pupils of the grades—quite a revela- 
tion in regard to its quality. The eventual out- 
come was the use of three 15 minute peri- 
ods a week on WRJN for the school system 
broadcasts. Included in these were story hours 
for primary children, nature and birdlore talks 
by a nature-loving faculty member, talks by the 
boys themselves explaining the junior traffic 
police system, and travel talks designed to be of 
special interest to grade children. By this means 
all rooms equipped with receiving sets could 
become a part of one large assembly. So not 
alone to its own students, but through other 
agencies and persons the influence of the 
Franklin Radio System has extended to the 
other schools of the city. It has been a means 
of unifying the school without the physical 
trouble of moving eight hundred children to 
the crowded auditorium, of simplifying the 
message sending of the administration, of pre- 
senting national programs of high educational 
and esthetic quality, and of using a modern in- 
vention to keep the school “right up to the 
minute”. If for no other reason, by reaching 
the maximum number of students with the 
minimum waste of physical energy and confu- 
sion, the radio seems to have justified its use. 
It has proved itself to be an invaluable time 
saver for the conducting of the administrative, 
inspirational, and educational activities of the 
school. 








This is one side of the radio question. The 
other, presented by Mr. M. H. Jackson, is 
printed on page 188 of the JOURNAL. Read 
both of them, for the importance of radio is 
evident, and schoolmen are daily called upon 
to record their impressions of radio as a 


teaching medium. 
—Editor 
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The New Teacher 
at Work » » » 


OR the past three days you have been con- 
sidering: “The New Age’, ‘The New In- 
ternationalism’’, ‘““The New State,” ‘The 

New Morals’, and “The New Education”. In 
this closing session, we come to the discussion 
of “The New Teacher.” 

The tremendous issues which have been dis- 
cussed at this Convention leave one somewhat 
dazed. The world’s greatest statesmen are 
harassed by these issues. But they all agree that 
the right kind of education is the chief means 
of solving them. This calls for teachers who 
are paragons of wisdom, tact, and skill. 

If I were treating the subject 
of “The New Teacher’ flip- 
pantly, I would say: “Page an 
angel! No human being is wise 
enough to do successfully the 
job of teaching which this new 
age demands.” 

But flippancy never really 
solves a problem. Its only use is 
to prevent us from taking our- 
selves too seriously. Even though 
we realize our human limitations 
let us not be baffled by the su- 
perhuman demands which this 
new age makes on us as teach- 
ets. Rather let us be lured on 
by the charm of the impossible 
to think through for ourselves 
some of the problems which the 
previous speakers have raised 
and relate them to our daily classroom work. 
The three deep-lying tendencies of modern life 
which have been outlined for us are: (1) In- 
dustrialization, (2) democracy and interna- 
tionalism, and (3) the changed mental atti- 
tude. What demands do these tendencies make 
on the school? Three major ones! A new cur- 
ticulum, new methods of teaching, and a new 
teacher. But these again are generalizations. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by a new cur- 
ticulum from the field of the social studies. 
Before the days of power machinery, each vil- 
lage community was in a great measure self- 
contained. Food, clothing, and shelter were 
practically all obtained within the immediate 
tegion. History and geography lessons of that 
day were taught as a series of facts. 

Today raw materials are brought from the 
uttermost parts of the earth, manufactured into 
marketable products, and then shipped to all 
quarters of the world. In this way each section 





Margaret Alltucker Norton 
“Page an Angel’’—not enough 


Margaret Alltucker Norton 
Associate Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association 


of the country is increasingly joined with all 
other parts of the world. Modern trade and 
communication do not stop at state or national 
borders. The diversity of natural resources 
coupled with new inventions make evergrow- 
ing diversified industries. This means increased 
interdependence of the nations through the ex- 
change of goods. Each nation becomes less and 
less isolated, more and more related. For ex- 
ample, the teaching of Gandhi, a 90 pound 
ascetic in India, throws thousands of Lancas- 
tershire mill hands out of employment in Eng- 
land 6000 miles away. 

Today our geography lessons 
do not consist merely of facts 
of location, products and trade, 
for the methods used in hand- 
ling these facts build up pupil 
attitudes which make for a bet- 
ter understanding of foreign 
peoples. And thus the ideals of 
the new internationalism are 
developed. 

As men and their affairs be- 
come more and more inter-re- 
lated, each individual with other 
individuals, one group with 
other groups, one nation with 
other nations, there is a corre- 
sponding demand for ability to 
see social problems on the scale 
on which they exist. 

Some of you may be saying 
to yourselves to ask the teacher to do this is 
asking too much. Isn’t one of the reasons why 
some of us think that these new demands are 
too much, we are not seeing them as major 
issues? 





May I illustrate my point with this story? 


A great game of football was in progress. The 
score was a tie. The home team had the ball on the 
one yard line, and one minute to play. Football his- 
tory for their college must be made. The home fans, 
as a man, were on their feet shouting encouragement 
in football unison, “We want a touchdown.” When 
high above the shout, a childish treble voice piped 
out, “Daddy, I want peanuts.” 


I fear that occasionally a teacher is more con- 
cerned with the problem as to whether he 
should teach children to add a column of fig- 











* An address before the Wisconsin State Teachers Associa- 
tion, November 7, 1931. The general theme of the three-day 
program, was “Boys and Girls in the New Age’’—Their Out- 
look at Home and Abroad—Their Philosophy—Their School. 
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ures up or down than he is with the problem 
of world-mindedness. 


Keeping the Rod Hot in 1845 


THE teacher who taught from the old text- 

book which was a catechism of questions 
and answers was merely a school-keeper whose 
aim was the inculcation of factual knowledge 
and who relied on force and fear. Actual rec- 
ords of one school system in 1845 show that an 
average public school of 400 pupils gave 65 
whippings a day, one whipping every six min- 
utes. While the school-keeper relied on fear 
and force, the new teacher relies on an intelli- 
gent understanding of childhood and a course 
of study that grips the child’s interest and calls 
forth his whole-hearted effort. 

The modern teacher is not so much inter- 
ested in teaching pupils what to think as in 
teaching them how to think, how to attack new 
problems, and how to work cooperatively in 
various groups, so that they catch a glimpse of 
the meaning of group life, its privileges, its 
responsibilities and its rewards. 

The demand is not only for the international 
mind—the teacher must also study the poe 
as an individual. Throughout the world the 
democratic ideal is spreading. There is an in- 
creased respect for the individual man. In ev- 
ery civilized nation, the idea is growing that 
each individual shall count as a person and be 
so treated. 

Nowhere is this democratic ideal practiced 
more fully than in the modern American 
school. The new teacher studies his pupils as 
individuals. He discovers that each is different 
from the other—different in strength, talent, 
and character; different in origin, growth, and 
need. Some have the capacity to be the leaders 
of this generation. Others need the most care- 
ful training and guidance to become even par- 
tially self-supporting. Which reminds me of 
the story of the young woman who was about 
to undergo an operation. She looked up at the 
doctor and said, ‘Doctor, when will I know 
something?” And the doctor quickly replied, 
“Well, young lady, that is a good deal to ask 
of an anesthetic.” 

The question that each pupil brings to his 
teacher every morning is the same one that 
Betsy Trotwood put to Mr. Dick on that 
eventful day when David Copperfield appeared 
so unexpectedly at her home. You wil recall 
she said: ‘‘Now standing before you is young 
David Copperfield, the question is what are you 
going to do with him?” The new teacher's re- 
ply is: “Study him as well as teach him!” 
When teaching children also includes studying 
them—its scope is broadened, its meaning is 
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enriched, and teaching becomes the great ad. 
venture—no other calling may be compared 
with it. 

Today children are not dropped from school 
because they do not fit. Schools face the prob- 
lem of adapting themselves to children and to 
changing social demands. 

In fact, the new education is a many-sided 
process. On the one hand, it is concerned with 
the physical, moral, and social—as well as the 
mental,—development of the individual child. 
On the other hand, it is concerned, not only 
with the preservation of all that is best from 
the past; but increasingly the school seeks to 
take some part in the direction of society itself. 
Thinking people no longer expect tomorrow to 
be the same as today. They do not expect the 
school merely to preserve the past; they want 
it to help create the future. 

We must seek adjustment to change itself, 
This calls for a careful analysis of such factors 
as the changing home life, and the fact that 
according to the 1930 Census, 10,500,000 
women were gainfully employed outside the 
home. This was an increase of 2,000,000 women 
workers since 1920, or 21 per cent; whereas 
the number of male workers increased only 
13 per cent during the same period. While 
the total number of males gainfully employed 
exceed the females three and one-half to one, 
the number of women engaged in profes- 
sional service exceeded the number of men 
by about 100,000. The female professional 
group is composed largely of teachers. It is 
unfortunate, I think, that women have to beat 
so large a share of the responsibility for educa- 
tion in this new age. It calls for the best think- 
ing of both men and women. 

This new age calls for a curriculum that 
deals courageously and intelligently with the 
issues of modern life, a curriculum on a prob- 
lem-solving basis, providing continuous prac- 
tice in choosing between alternatives, in mak- 
ing decisions, in drawing generalizations. We 
need open-mindedness to see and hear sugges- 
tions of the new, also a correlative critical- 
mindedness to weigh and judge. 

The old curriculum finished the child's edu- 
cation. The new curriculum begins the child’s 
education. It equips him with the tools of 
learning, with deep-seated interests, with hab- 
its of study, with methods of attacking prob- 
lems, with knowledge of sources of informa- 
tion—with an inquiring mind—and_ expects 
him to continue his education as long as he 
lives. This, I take it, is the relation of formal 
schooling to adult education. 


The compilation and selection of teaching 
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materials demands the cooperative thought of 
America. 

The recognition that a course of study doesn’t 
really exist until it lives in the activities of 
teachers and pupils has led to the rejection of 

¢ of making courses of study. 
Today the course of study that a skillful class- 
room teacher does not see until it is handed to 


her in final printed form is an anachronism. 
| It has no place in a modern school system. 


Teachers give life to courses of study by living 
and “re-living’ them with boys and girls. In 
this way, courses become a reality in the lives 
of pupils. The more expert the teacher is, the 
more real the course of study becomes. An 
educational objective has a greater chance of 
being “‘relived’”” when a teacher has given 
thought to it, understands it, and helps for- 
mulate it. 

In most school systems today, teachers ac- 
uire first-hand knowledge of the course of 
study by helping build or revise it. Under the 
leadership of specialists, by reading the best 
literature on the subject of the curriuclum, by 
analyzing present American life needs, by be- 
coming familiar with the local environment in 
which pupils are growing up, and, by evaluat- 
ing the existing local course of study, teachers 
are in a position, not only to help in compiling 
the course of study, but of still greater im- 
portance they are able to make it a part of the 
lives of their pupils. Trained and experienced 
teachers also bring to the problem of course of 
study revision an understanding of child life 
that comes from association with developing 
children and the study of their abilities, inter- 
ests, and growth wants, and the special needs 
of individual pupils. 

Teachers who have faced the problem of 
curriculum revision have a better understand- 
ing of what life means and what they are 
training children for. First of all, they have 
to build for themselves a philosophy of life 
and of education. What are the general aims 
of education? Why do I teach? What desir- 
able knowledge, habits, skills, and attitudes 
should boys and girls develop through each 
subject in each grade? As a result of thinking 
through these questions while making their 
contribution to the building of the course of 
study, teachers can do the job of teaching bet- 
ter today than they did yesterday. 

The new teacher is not only concerned with 
the selection of what he teaches, but also with 
the improvement of his methods of teaching. 
Just as research methods are revolutionizing 
the industrial world so also are they helping us 
to select the most effective teaching procedures. 
Let me illustrate from the field of penmanship. 


Shall the child be introduced directly to writ- 
ing without resorting to supplementary me- 
chanical devices such as transparent paper trac- 
ing? Research has shown that there is little or 
no transfer from the ability developed by use 
of a mechanical device to the situation requir- 
ing the child actually to write. Tracing, for ex- 
ample, not only fails to develop certain reac- 
tions which writing requires, but establishes 
others which have to be broken when one at- 
tempts to write. 

Hundreds of similar studies have been made 
in other subject fields, so that today the selec- 
tion of the best methods of teaching is no 
longer a matter of guess-work. 

While the new teacher is vitally concerned 
with the new curriculum and new methods of 
interpreting it, he is even more concerned with 
the many phases of child development. We 
have all known a few teachers who seemed to 
sense a deeper significance in everything and 
in every relationship. They have the power of 
making life significant—the insight to use the 
spiritual element in teaching. The great teacher 
must be a great personality, rich in loves and 
loyalties. 

Recently a group of Sanford University 
alumni gathered in New York City to pay 
homage to the memory of David Starr seeleah 
The group included some of the best known 
business and professional men in the United 
States. As each spoke, not one stressed the 
fame that President Jordan had achieved or the 
books that he had written. But every one with 
enthusiastic appreciation spoke of what Presi- 
dent Jordan had meant to him personally, of 
the many evenings of his busy life that he 
— visiting informally with groups of stu- 

ents; of the promises he made and never for- 
got; of the challenges that he threw out to 
individual students for higher thinking, greater 
endeavor, and larger service; and of their am- 
bition to live up to the faith that he had in 
them. 

I came away from that meeting realizing how 
true were the words of Alice Freeman Palmer: 
‘Put yourselves into the lives of your students. 
These touch others, and these still others—and 
so your life goes on forever.” This applies 
quite as much to the kindergarten, elementary 
and secondary school teacher as it does to the 
university president. As I speak, I have in 
mind a shy, timid child, who came skipping 
home from school and with a smile sat down 
immediately to prepare his next day’s lessons, 
saying: “Teacher said I did better today than I 
ever did before, and she thinks I can do still 
better.” 

This child was merely testifying to the fact 
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that when a teacher believes in a pupil and lets 
him know that he does, it often gives him suf- 
ficient stamina to overcome possible indiffer- 
ence at home or personal handicaps, until 
finally inner controls of character are estab- 
lished and success is achieved. 


Need for Spiritual Element 


T NO time in the world’s history was there 

so great a need for the spiritual element 
in teaching. For the third great tendency of 
the modern age along with industrialization 
and democracy and internationalism is a 
changed mental attitude. Today men and 
women, boys and girls, do not submit to the 
authority of theology, law, custom, or tradi- 
tion without at least asking, “Why?” “I will 
look and see for myself” is the modern atti- 
tude. External authority is breaking down— 
and in its place we must substitute internal 
authority—in other words, each person must 
carry his own policeman around inside him. 
But while this shift is being made, there is a 
chaos in which youth finds it particularly dif- 
ficult to orient himself. To quote one high- 
school boy: 

“Every day we see standards changing. People do 
and are praised for things we believed were consid- 
ered wrong. In the books we read, serious subjects 
are discussed very frankly and daringly and often the 
author’s viewpoint is radically different from what 
we considered right. To a young person this is very 
upsetting and confusing. The question arises as to 
what is right and what is wrong, and how are we 
to judge.” 

And a high-school girl replies, ‘““What we 
need is a teacher who cares and who under- 
stands,” 

Hence, we see that the modern teacher's 
problems range from the study of interna- 
tional relationships to questions relating to the 
integration of personality and individual pupil 
adjustments. 

What about the teacher's own life? To meet 
these many and varied demands, the new teach- 
er’s own life must be satisfying to himself. 
First of all he must have a mastery of his pro- 
fession. Assuming a basic liberal education 
plus an adequate professional training, what 
are the additional requirements in order that 
one may become a worthy teacher in the new 
school? As I see it there are several. 

First the new teacher needs a definite plan 
of continuous professional improvement. For 
example, his reading will include not merely 
books relating to the particular subject which 
he teaches, but also such books as: ‘‘Middle- 
town”, “Whither Mankind”, ‘The American 
Road to Culture” —and such magazines as ‘The 
Survey Graphic’, ‘The Journal of Adult Edu- 
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cation.” I merely suggest these as the types of 
reading that will challenge his best thinking. 
For since we deal with the immature minds of 
children there is a tendency for some of us to 
become flabby mentally and autocratic in atti- 
tude. 

A second requirement of the new teacher is 
a systematic plan of recreation. Plan your va- 
cations in advance over a period of years, so 
that if one vacation is given over to summer. 
school study, another will include travel, or 
camping, or just resting. See different sections 
of this country. Cultivate the art of travel. To 
bring very much back from a foreign country 
it is mecessary to take a great deal with you. 
Read about the moors, the lakes, the cathedrals, 
the castles, the galleries you expect to see in 
England or on the Continent. 

Don’t merely say to yourselves, “I know I 
ought to take systematic daily exercise, but | 
never find time.” Budget your time. Learn to 
love the great out-of-doors; for example, ex- 
perience the thrill of following a brook sing- 
ing to itself through a wooded valley aflame 
with autumn colors. Or if you live in a 
crowded city try and discover at least one path 
in the city park, where you can set your feet 
on honest-to-goodness earth and feel the 
crunch of leaves under your shoes. 

Cultivate friends outside the teaching pro- 
fession, and develop topics of conversation 
other than “shop talk.” 

Engage in some form of creative activity 
such as music, painting, weaving, needlework, 
dancing—and do it not necessarily for what 
you produce, but for the sheer joy of doing it. 

A third requirement of the new teacher is 
contact with the actual problems of life as 
found in the homes of his pupils. The new 
teacher must know the significance of his job 
in its social setting. In other words, know your 
community, identify yourself with it. 

A fourth requirement of the new teacher is 
a carefully worked out program for his own 
economic welfare that has some maturity to it. 
This requires an adequate wage on the income 
side. And a growing number of communities 
are making good on this requirement. But 
equally important, it requires a long-time plan 
on the spending side. The income of each year 
should be expended, not only with the demands 
of the moment in mind—but also with some 
thought for the future. Fortunately small sav- 
ings consistently made are enhanced by the 
magic touch of compound interest. 

The advantages of the annuity and how it 
may be purchased over a period of years need 
not be dwelt upon in a state such as Wiscon- 
sin, which is one of the states which has had 
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the wisdom to enact a modern teacher-retire- 
ment system. 

For other ways in which the teacher may 
safeguard his economic independence I would 
refer you to the Sixth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, of the National 
Education Association, entitled, “The Eco- 
nomic Welfare of Teachers.” 

A fifth requirement of the new teacher is 
a satisfactory home life. When I say this I 
realize that 80 per cent of the teaching pro- 
fession are women, the majority of whom are 
unmarried. Since I have been interested for 
some years in studying the living conditions of 
teachers, may I venture these suggestions to the 
unmarried women teachers, living away from 
home. Don’t live alone. Rent a room in some- 
one else’s home or share an apartment with 
another woman. I urge you to make this room 
ot apartment have some of the features of a 
home. A shelf of your favorite books, a pic- 
ture, or an etching you enjoy living with, a 
bit of tapestry, a piece of fine pottery or china, 
or a rug with soft, harmonious colors does 
much to relieve the barrenness of the average 
rented room. 

If you are going from this convention to a 
drab and uninviting room, take back from 
Milwaukee at least a yard of damask or cre- 
tonne for a gay new pillow-top or a bowl in 
which you will enjoy planting bulbs or ar- 
ranging flowers or autumn leaves. These things 
do not make a home in themselves, but they do 
help to provide a place where you can get rest 
a enjoyment after the exhausting demands 
of a busy school day. 

In closing, I would remind you not of the 
tremendous demands of the new age on the 
new teacher, but rather of the vast opportuni- 
ties for service which this new age offers you. 
If you are going to interpret life optimistically 


The presentation of gifts on Christ- 
mas day is an English custom of very 
great antiquity; so great that, in 1419, 
the practice had become much corrupted, 
and the abuse was sternly repressed 
when the lawmakers passed a “Regula- 
tion made that the Serjeants and other 
officers of the Mayor, Sheriffs or City, 
shall not beg for Christmas gifts.” This 
document expressly forbade the ‘“‘vad- 
lets” and other servants of city officials 
to crave gifts for favor. This ruling 
was made in the seventh year of King 
Henry the Fifth. 


We find in Pepys’ diary that the giv- 
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Christmas Gifts 


and constructively to growing girls and boys, 
your own lives must be satisfying to yourselves. 

I get out of patience sometimes with public 
prtayers—when I hear people continually pray- 
ing for health, for courage, for success. I want 
to say to them, live so that you will have 
health, courage, and the other qualities that 
you want. 

And as essential to the satisfactory life of a 
teacher, I have named these six requirements: 
(1) A basic liberal education, plus an ade- 
quate professional training; (2) a definite plan 
of continuous professional improvement; (3) 
systematic recreation, including summer vaca- 
tions planned in advance over a a of years 
to include summer school attendance, travel at 
home and abroad; (4) knowledge of your 
community—contact with the actual problems 
of life as found in the homes of your pupils; 
(5) a carefully worked out program for your 
own economic welfare that has some maturity 
to it; (6) a satisfactory home life. To these 
six, I would add a seventh requirement, namely, 
faith in mankind and faith in your job as a 
teacher. 


Know that in and through all life there is a 
Spirit making life bigger and finer and more 
abundant. As teachers, we are not working 
alone but in harmony with this Spirit. Culti- 
vate this inner dynamic of faith. It will keep 
you from being blinded by the thousand routine 
details of the classroom and will help you to 
see your responsibility to “Boys and Girls in 
the New Age.” 


And finally, may I remind you that: Ideal 
teaching will always be a goal which we con- 
stantly approach but never reach. However, its 
approximation whets our hunger after perfec- 
tion and gives us the satisfaction of scores of 
victorious adjustments in every school day. 








ing of Christmas presents to the royalty 
had mounted to proportions for he re- 
cords the reasonable annoyance of the 
people when the then reigning king 
handed on his gifts to a lady in court— 
this being probably the first white ele- 
phant party. 


Pepys records his Christmas gifts 
(25th December, 1667): ‘Being a fine, 
light, moonshine morning, home round 
the city, and stopped and dropped 
money at five or six places, which I 
was willinger to do, it being Christmas 
day.” 
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Buying Quiet 
for the School » » » 


Wm. T. Darling 


Supt. of Schools, Wauwatosa 


Many schools are confronted with problems 
concerning noise... in halls, typing rooms, 
ymnasiums and swimming pools. No matter 
i old the school is this problem can be 
solved by acoustical treatment. 














T IS said that an odor is one of the most dif- 

ficult things to describe and if that is true 
probably a sound is a close second. We are 
all quite familiar with the hollow reverberations 
in a large empty room but to imagine the same 
room or a similar one with the confusion of 
reverberation absent is quite another matter. 

As one enters the corridors of the second 
unit of the Wauwatosa Junior—Senior High 
School newly occupied this Fall, one notices 
nothing very unusual unless it be a sense of 
restfulness and that would be attributed to the 
modest tones in the coloring of the walls. Un- 
usually noisy corridors would arrest attention at 
once by the discomfort which the noise arouses, 
but as we do not readily sort out the things 
which give us moderate pleasure, very likely 
only having one’s attention called to the lack 
of echoes, would cause the visitor to observe it 
and to seek its cause. 

The ceilings of the corridors have been cov- 
ered with a sound absorbent material which re- 
places the last coat of plaster and instead of 
reflecting all of the sounds striking it, it ab- 
sorbs much of the noise and this produces a 
sense of restfulness and a lack of confusion 
that is very pleasant. When one passes from 
the new unit where the ceilings are acoustically 
treated, to the first unit where they are not 





Detail of ceiling, 
showing the actual 
application of acous- 
tical material. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dar- 
ling one could no- 
tice the difference, 
even while walking 
through the halls. 






there is nothing to mark a boundary, but if the 
attention is called to it, the difference is marked 
and immediate to a degree quite incredible to 
one who has not experienced it. The typewrit- 
ing room ceiling has been similarly treated and 
the teachers of that subject observe that the 
confusion with thirty machines at work is less 
than in their former room with twenty ma- 
chines. This is of course a subjective reaction 
but it is from teachers of several years of ex- 
perience, and teachers who are conservative’ in 
their judgments, and moderate in expressing 
them. 

It is also the careful judgment of many of 
the teaching force that the lack of confusion 
incident to the acoustical treatment of the cor- 
ridor ceilings is reflected in the quietness and 
orderliness with which the students pass 
through them; with echoing sounds assailing 
one from every side, the impulse to overcome 
them by shouting is a very real one while the 
absence of reverberations tempts one to quiet- 
ness and moderation. This again is a we 
tive judgment but the unanimity with which 
teachers express it, gives it validity. 

This absorbent quality is not without its lia- 
bility side for the rough ceiling absorbs light 
as well as sound and there must be a resort to 
(1) stronger lights, (2) direct lighting, or (3) 
lights equipped with their own reflecting device. 

While acoustical treatment is effective, it has 
one drawback—it isn’t cheap, as yet. The cost 
of the treatment of the typewriting room re- 
ferred to in a preceding paragraph—a room 
approximately 23 x 35 feet was three hundred 
fifty-five dollars. Probably it is worth all the 
cost, but when “the garment must be cut ac- 
cording to the cloth’, frequently we must be 
satisfied with something less than the best. It 
is probable that invention and competition will 
presently reduce the cost to a point where 
acoustically treated ceilings and walls will be 
the rule rather than the exception. When that 
time comes the wear and tear on the nerves and 
the health of both teachers and students will be 
notably reduced. 











Can the Radio Supplant 


the Classroom Teacher? e 


T THE first Radio Institute ever held 
A in America, representatives from the 

United States, Canada, and Mexico met 
and discussed for two weeks the probable 
meaning of the new instrument to education 
and to school instruction. England and Ire- 
land too sent visitors so it was possible to use 
first hand data in reading conclusions. 

A report of Dr. W. W. Charters’ address 
embodies in a nut shell the fortnight discus- 
sion. His opening statement taken verbatim 
was: “Extravagant claims for the radio as an 
instrument of education have been made dur- 
ing the past few months by its extreme advo- 
cates claiming that certain subjects can be 
handled completely through broadcasting and 
others predicting in their wildest moments, the 
inevitable substitution of the microphone for 
the teacher. The enthusiasts declare that it 
will be possible to secure a few superior teach- 
ers, teach them the techniques of broadcasting, 
allow them to give the lessons over the radio 
and thereby bring children into contact with 
superior teachers only.’’ 

Four handicaps to this program are pointed 
out even after radio emerges from its novelty 
stage in which it still operates. One of these is 
lack of synchronization of programs, nation- 
wide and even state-wide. A broadcast may be 
good but not usable in very many schools at 
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Is This 
The Teacher 
of 1950 
? 


M. H. Jackson 


» » » 


the hour of the day or the month or even the 
semester in which it is put on the air. The 
second handicap is inulin. The material 
must fit into the proper | in the yearly 
curriculum. The third handicap lies in the ef- 
fective use made of material coming into the 
classroom by radio. It is not sufficient that 
children merely hear a lesson. Proper assign: 
ments are neglected, and creative work by pu 
pils in most cases wholly lacking. 

The fourth handicap has to do with the lim- 
itations of the lecture method with no discus 
sions and interested comebacks and also in 
most cases very limited lesson preparation fol- 
lowing the oral presentation. Full discussion 
will of necessity be wholly impossible as with 
freedom of reaction by children listening, 

uestions are based upon the lecture and chil- 

dees reactions to it as it proceeds. If likes 
phonograph, the machine could be stopped for 
a time and then started from the point where 
it was stopped it would be different, but this 
cannot be done. 

In the lecture too, there will always be lack 











* Report of a survey on “Radio in Education” 
made to the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction. It will be noted that the practices herein 
noted refer to commercial organizations, and not such 
agencies as W H A, the University of Wisconsin 
Station. 
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of physical personality on the part of the 
broadcaster. A speaker standing on a rostrum 
in full view of his audience has the advantage 
of facial expression and bodily attitudes which 
is denied the speaker to a microphone. “I sat 
where a post shut off a view of the speaker 
and so the lecture was spoiled although 1 
heard every word”, is a common complaint of 
a few at a public meeting. Merely a voice is 
not sufficient even if the lecture method were 
otherwise allowable. 

From novelty to stabilization every means 
will be used and its results tested by the re- 
ceiving school public. Radio receiving sets will 
remain silent in schoolrooms when the novelty 
wears off unless they are found to contribute 
vitally to instruction that fits in with the pres- 
ent teaching requirements. 

Commercial stations are seeking to dominate 
the air and educational institutions are fighting 
now in and out of Congress to limit their ac- 
tivities. In order to justify the use of their as- 
signments commercial stations are listing their 
Tenienal contributions, some of which are 
of very doubtful educational value even in a 
general way and much less should be allowed 
to monopolize any time at all of the school’s 
allotted six-hour day. Especially true is this 
when a broadcast is sponsored by a commercial 
institution with something to sell, and so in- 
forms the class. Such programs should be kept 
excluded from the schools regardless of their 
intrinsic value. 


The institute agreed that radio instruction 
may stabilize in music as most of that activity 
is received through the ear. So we find many 
schools responding to the Damrosch hour al- 
though the post graduate hour now given at 
1:30 Eastern Standard Time puts it at the noon 
hour in Wisconsin, making it imgeeriey: to 
synchronize the reception with school programs. 

Then what can we do in Wisconsin to help 
to make valuable to the schools the expensive 
receiving sets which have been installed, many 
of which are already silent? 

First there must be state-wide reception be- 
fore this department can presume to furnish 
material to be broadcast on school time. Sec- 
ond, there must be continued study of the needs 
of the field and after the start is made a study 
of results. If teachers do not use the hour, or 
if they merely receive with no directed fol- 
low-up work, our efforts will be assessed as nil. 
No amount of theorizing will set up or keep 
going any program over radio. How many are 
using it as we go along will be the sole crite- 
rion, for the field will not use it if it is value- 
less in giving instruction. Personally, I be- 
lieve that a Wisconsin program in music, in 
story telling, and in current events can be prof- 
itably broadcast into the schools if we can se- 
cure facilities for it, and money to pay master 
teachers of these subjects. I say this because 
a canvas of the receiving field has already dem- 
onstrated that these subjects are susceptible of 
microphone presentation. 





Would Bou Believe? 


By Rodney Bennett 


One Christmas I shall not forget. 
We went away to stay— 
The only time at Christmas time 
We've ever been away. 
I went to see my bedroom there, 
And—would you believe it!— 
It had not got a chimney in— 
On Christmas Eve. 
Think of it! Think of it! 
Here was Christmas Eve, 
And not the smallest chimney there 
On Christmas Eve! 


I went along to Mother's room. 
There was a chimney there, 
So I wrote a note and pinned it 

On a near-by chair: 
“Dear Father Christmas, 
Now—would you believe !— 
My room has not a chimney in 
On Christmas Eve. 
I'm right down the passage. 
It’s plain enough to see, 
And I'll put a label on the door 
To say: ‘HERE’S ME.’”’ 

















On Christmas morning I awoke 
As soon as it was light, 
And—there was the Stocking 
It was filled all right. 
It took my breath away to see 
The parcels on the floor, 
But think—if he had missed the label 
Pinned on the door! 
Think of it! Think of it! 
Would you believe!— 
A room without a chimney in 
On Christmas Eve! 


—Copyright, ‘Child Education,’’ London, England 
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Houdin’s Washington 


Characterized by versatility 


George Washington Celebration 
February 292—November 24, 1932 


O. H. Plenzke 
Ass’t. State Supt. of Schools 


TEACHERS of Wisconsin are manifesting 

much interest in the George Washington 
Bi-Centennial celebration. The forthcoming 
occasion is unique in its purposes. Instead of 
concentrating the attention of our people upon 
several spectacular pageants or festivals the Bi- 
Centennial Commission has planned for ob- 
servance by all the people. It is the aim to 
bring all of our citizens to an appreciation of 
what Washington did for us. All too often 
conceptions of him are limited to the cherry- 
tree myth and similar legendary trivialities. 
People should never lose sight of the fact that 
to him, more than ane one else, we owe our 
independence; and that for twenty-five years 
he was the outstanding figure in colonial life, 
culminating in his supreme task of founding a 
new nation. 

While the celebration proper begins on Feb- 
ruary 22 next the schools have a splendid class- 
room opportunity in preparation therefor. The 
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Department of Public Instruction suggests that 
during this year special emphasis be placed on 
Washington in history classes. An enlargement 
upon him above what the course of study pre- 
scribes will not necessarily minimize other pet- 
sons or events contemporary to his time. If 
any one word characterizes Washington it is 
versatility. No one had more contacts and in- 
terests than he. He was surveyor, frontiers- 
man, soldier, statesman, planter, home man, 
private citizen, all in one. The student who 
follows his frontier adventures and exploits 
will acquire a better knowledge of the wilder. 
ness and Indian problems. A study of his 
plantation at Mount Vernon provides a pic- 
ture of colonial agriculture, slavery, markets, 
travel, education, social life, etc. Likewise, a 
more detailed study of Washington as com- 
mander of the Continental Army affords an in- 
sight into the diversity of colonial interests, the 
inadequacy of the weak governmental struc- 
ture to cope with a crisis and the general morale 
of the colonials. It is obvious that emphasis 
upon a many-sided man of his type can be car- 
ried on without neglecting the significant 
events and movements of that period. 

The State Department will approve of ad- 
justments of the course in history to the ex- 
tent of providing an opportunity to allot the 
proper time to the occasion. 

With our = equipped with a back- 
ground of information on Washington they 
will be ready to enter with appreciation and 
understanding into the various phases of the 
subsequent celebration. In anticipation of the 
school work here referred to the George Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has prepared teachers’ handbooks 

















Mount Vernon 


10,000, 000 trees in memory... 
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and a series of sixteen pamphlets which may 
be had by addressing the Commission. Plays, 
pageants, colonial. music, slides and films have 
also been prepared. The American Tree Asso- 
ciation is cooperating in the planting of 
10,000,000 George Washington trees. Plant- 
ing of these has already gained considerable 
momentum. The venture is not only in con- 
formity with conservation in action, but a trib- 
ute to Washington’s affection for trees, many 
of which he planted still adorning Mount 
Vernon today. 

Contests which have an appeal to school chil- 
dren have been devised. It is hoped these may 
be supported. Those who use the project or 
unit methods of subject matter will find in 
Washington an admirable biography to ap- 
proach from that standpoint. It must be added 
that a procedure for the entire state can not be 
prescribed. Each school and community will do 
what and how it can. Special programs and 
commencements dedicated to Washington are 
proper. The nature of observance matters lit- 
tle so long as we accord Washington an ap- 
preciation for his part in gaining independence 
for us and enetonning a chaotic wilderness 
into a federation of states the like of which the 
world has never seen. 





Civics Bulletin 


HE attention of teachers is called to a book- 

let of 116 pages prepared by the Secretary 
of State’s office and entitled “Citizenship and 
Election Methods in Wisconsin”. Any teacher 
in the state can obtain a copy free by address- 
ing Theodore Dammann, Secretary of State, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The publication is care- 
fully indexed and all teachers will find it of 
exceptional value in the teaching of civics. 
Some of the material contained in this bulletin 
is not obtainable from any other source; for 
example, the chapter on How Wisconsin Elects 
Her Governors, on page 95. The bulletin has 
been prepared with a view to making same 
helpful to teachers throughout the state in ad- 
dition to availability for citizens in general who 
are more or less students of state government. 


Junior Red Cross 


THE 1,410,000 Junior Red Cross members 

located in 9,226 midwest schools have em- 
barked upon a new enterprise in surplus food 
canning, for the present year. Present condi- 


tions with reference to unemployment appear 
to constitute an emergency which has definitely 
crystalized the interest of midwestern schools 
as well as of leading educators in the Junior 
Red Cross program. The American Red Cross 
administers to people in distress, with dignity 
and with full regard for the self-respect of 
sufferers. 


Child Labor Day in 1932 


HE fourth Saturday, Sunday, and Monday in 

January, 1932 (January 23, 24 or 25) have 
been set aside by the National Child Labor 
Committee for a nationwide observance of 
Child Labor Day. January 25 is the day set 
aside particularly for schools who may wish to 
prepare a program for this occasion. The gen- 
eral motif of the forthcoming observance will 
consist of plans for keeping children under 
sixteen years of age in school and keeping 
minors under eighteen years of age out of 
hazardous occupations. Material for the prepa- 
ration of a suitable program is obtainable free 
of charge from The National Child Labor 
Committee, 331—4th Avenue, New York 
City. 


Safety on the Highways 


FROM time to time this publication has sug- 

gested the importance of teachers explain- 
ing to pupils the necessity of exercising great 
care in walking along the highways to and 
from school or in connection with the neces- 
sary trips to town and elsewhere. Accidents 
still persist, however, and it may be timely to 
suggest to teachers the desirability of repeated 
efforts in the matter of imparting instructions 
to children with reference to safety on the 
highways. It is particularly desirable that chil- 
dren be instructed to travel on the left side of 
the road facing the oncoming traffic and to re- 
main together if there is a group and to step 
still farther to the left off the right of way 
when oncoming cars are approaching; also to 
exercise exceptional care when entering or leav- 
ing an automobile under all circumstances. The 
number of distressing accidents which are con- 
stantly occurring should remind all teachers of 
their responsibility in giving frequent and re- 
peated instructions to the end that the children 
will exercise all precautionary measures as a 
matter of conviction and habit. 
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The 


HE age of utility is slowly being aug- 

mented by an added appreciation of 

beauty. No longer are we contented to 
travel in model T Fords we demand 
streamlines, and luxurious interiors . . . an 
endless chain of beauty features which some- 
how indicate that we, as a race, are beginning 
to appreciate the subtle, uplifting influence of 
an artistic environment. 

Even education is being knighted, and ad- 
mitted to the court of honor. Many of us re- 
member the time when the idea of beauty in 
school construction was regarded as a decidedly 
silly notion of some aesthetic soul. But not so 
today . . . now we are beginning to realize that 
art is an influence in developing the characters 
of the boys and girls who spend six or seven 
hours per day in school. Many come from poor 
homes, where necessity has crowded out any 
possible appreciation of beauty; others come 
from homes where wealth without intelligence 
has distorted their ideas of what is artistic, 
and what is merely rococo. All are in an im- 
pressionistic state where artistic ideas are easily 
formed. Therefore, what is more natural than 
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The Attractive Entrance Hall 
Through these doors to “Grandad” 
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Influence 


to make the school beautiful; a place where 
students enjoy to spend their hours? 


This was the thought which actuated the 
board and faculty at La Crosse, when they de- 
cided to redecorate the interior of the Voca- 
tional school. The building is completely 
equipped in the most modern manner. There 
was no need of replacing machinery, or re- 
arranging the exterior . . . that all had been 
handled with foresight by the architect. Be- 
lieving that a neat and attractive building plays 
an important part in the training of students, 
the far-sighted men and women connected with 
the Vocational school outlined a redecorating 
program for the corridors, cafeteria, library, 
home economics rooms, and auditorium. 


Color in the Halls 


PON entering the building, one is impressed 

with the color scheme and decoration of 
the walls in general. The ceiling is painted 
cream with a soft toned design in gold and 
blue running from the center of the apex to 
each corner. The upper portion of the side 
wall is of mottled buff and white, while the 
lower part is painted battle ship gray. The 
wainscoting is walnut. On each side of the en- 
trance are display cupboards showing samples 
of the work of the school. The arch which 
leads into the main corridor has a colorful 
floral design. Above the large double doors 
that lead into the Auditorium and Gymnasium 
is the school seal, an attractively colored helmet 
and shield bearing the initials of the school. 
The effect is pleasing and is evidence of the 
ideal that exists in the hearts and minds of 
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those who have made possible this place for 
the training of young people. 

Passing from the corridor into the spacious 
auditorium, which is a combination auditorium 
and gymnasium, one’s attention is at once 
drawn to a very attractive and interesting pic- 
ture on the back wall of the stage. To those 
who live in La Crosse it is a loved and familiar 
scene—a large reproduction of “Grandad 
Bluff’ and three of “his” neighbors to the 
north and east of the city. 

The colors in the picture are marvelously 
true and clear, and over the whole picture is a 
coat of waterproof varnish to ‘protect it. The 
scene has great historic value as it shows the 
rapidly vanishing prairie which once extended 
from the foot of the bluffs to the Mississippi 
tiver. The decorating was paid for from a 
fund built up entirely by forfeited $1.00 reg- 
istration fees from the evening school. 


Art in the Library 


kK NOWING the value of the reading habit, 

the Vocational Board of Education of La 
Crosse has made the library one of the best 
equipped and one of the most attractive rooms 
in the Vocational school. The walls are painted 
in regulation tints of cream and tan which 
makes a splendid background for the follow- 
ing pictures: Lincoln, Joan of Arc, U. S. Frig- 
ate Constitution, Sir Galahad, Song of the 
Lark, Stratford on Avon and The Sower. The 
windows are hung with colorful drapes which 
help to lend a homey attractive atmosphere to 
the room. Book shelves stretch across the en- 
tire end of the room, which is set off by a 


Environment 


railing. The shelves contain about 1150 vol- 
umes, 374 of which are a loan from the pub- 
lic library. Potted ferns decorate the railing 
which separates the library from the rest of 
the room. 


Teaching Beauty in the Home 


NOWHERE is the beauty idea more prac- 
tical than in the home economics rooms. 
There, in a typical home atmosphere the girls 
of the La Crosse Vocational school learn to 
appreciate the value and importance of color 
in the kitchen . . . chairs, curtains, floor cov- 
ering, and even the cooking utensils are in 
pleasing colors. There are six unit kitchens in 
the La Crosse Vocational school. Each is 
equipped with a cupboard, stove (gas or oil), 
kitchen cabinet, kitchen sink, and the usual pots 
and pans found in every well regulated house- 
hold. All necessary cooking utensils, glasses, 
and an attractive breakfast set make each unit 
a complete little workshop . . . and you should 
taste some of the goodies which are served 
there each week! 
But even here utility has to move over and 
make room for beauty. The walls of the kitchen 

















La Crosse Voc. School Library 


The cream and tan walls back up Lincoln 


and Joan of Arc... 
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are tinted in oyster white and green, and dainty 
curtains of a corresponding shade drape the 
windows. 


Personal Improvement, Artistically Taught 


BUT this isn’t all. Believing that all school 

work should contribute to character building, 
the La Crosse Vocational school has added to 
its curriculum a short course in Personal Im- 
provement. Personal qualities — personality, 
character and aptitudes—are important factors 
in gaining happiness and success. Some of 
these desirable qualities—cleanliness, dress and 
health which contribute to poise and self re- 
spect—are taught in this course. 

The room in which this course is taught is 
well equipped and very attractive. The equip- 
ment consists of five dresserets in white and 
grey, four manicure tables, each having a white 
glass surface and grey base, three lavatories, 
two dryers, one facial light and two shampoo 
boards. The chairs are done in grey and blue. 

Rubber tiling in blue and dark grey covers 
the floor, and also forms a sort of wainscoting 
where the lavatories are attached. 


The room is well lighted from the west and 
a large mirror stretches almost entirely across 
the south side of the room. Everything in the 
room contributes to the atmosphere of dainty 
cleanliness and it is a wholesome place for 
pupils to spend a period. 


Installing Silence 


HILE beautifying the Vocational school 

the officials undertook to modernize it, 
by installing silence in the school . . . in other 
words, treating certain portions in such a way 
that the clatter and bang of musical rehearsals, 
typing classes and hall disturbances would be 
considerably lessened. 
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Who wouldn't have a 
polished appearance, after 
coming out of this artistic 
“Beauty Parlor’ room in 
the La Crosse Vocational 
school? Here girls learn 
how to help nature along, 
and develop their natural 
charms. Notice the colorful 
furnishings, and the splen- 
did lighting system. 


Five different rooms have ceilings covered 
with acoustical material and one room has 
been made completely sound proof. The latter 
is the music room and its floor, ceiling, walls, 
and double doors are all built for the purpose 
of insulating sound. 

In the commercial machine rooms only the 
ceilings are acoustically treated. The objective 
here is not to sound-proof the room, but to re- 
lieve it of nerve-racking noises within. Stu- 
dents and teachers alike testify that the nervous 
tension, unavoidably attendant with typing in- 
struction, is materially lessened. Instruction is 
given and heard with ease. 

In the combination gymnasium and audi- 
torium, there was an extreme echo; now two 
persons can converse with each other across 
any parts of the vacant room. 

And so, with paint brush and acoustical ma- 
terial La Crosse has improved its splendid Vo- 
cational school, and has made it as attractive 
as it is well equipped. 














The Beautiful Kitchens 
Good cooking and good looks 
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A Case for 


Student Government »» » 


F EDUCATORS would try to evaluate edu- 
cation in terms of our needs, they would find 
that our democratic society is not suffering 
half so much from a lack of athletes, musi- 
dans, and journalists as it is from a dearth of 
responsible citizens. In spite of all that has 
been said, most schools 
teach algebra, science, 
and civics instead of 
teaching young men 
and women. A school 
today that has no sci- 
ence or home econom- 
ics laboratory is consid- 
ered out of date; yet 
it is unpleasant to think 
ofthe number of 
school men who plead- 
ed for and insisted on 
providing laboratories 
for natural sciences be- 
fore they made any ef- 
fort to use the whole 
school as a social sci- 
ence laboratory. 

Let no one think 
from these remarks that 
basketball, algebra, and history should be taken 
from the school to make way for another course 
in citizenship. The point is that-all school sub- 
jects and extra-curricular activities are means 
to an end and not an end in themselves. 

It is distressing to see how very few stu- 
dents have any sense of responsibility. It is 
safe to say that there are more basketball teams 
in Wisconsin that will go earnestly forward 
with the practice without the coach than there 
are classes who will proceed to study or discuss 
a problem in an orderly manner without a 
teacher ; yet there are fifty times as many classes 
as basketball teams in the state. There is just 
one reason for this,—our basketball players 
take the responsibility upon themselves to be- 
come the best possible players, and the same 
students have never been convinced that they 
are under a real responsibility to themselves 
and their country to make use of the advan- 
tages of the classroom in order to be able to 
play a good game in life. 

The greatest need of our students today, 
whether it be iri grade school or college, is a 
sense of social responsibility, expressed by feel- 
ings and actions that will secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number. There is evidence 





Courage is not just 


Courage does not lie 


Courage is to feel 
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To bare one’s bosom to the sabre thrust 
Alone in daring. 


Courage is to grieve, 
To have the hurt, and make the world believe 
You are not caring. 


Alone in dying for a cause, to die 
Is only giving. 


The daily daggers of relentless steel 
And keep on living. 
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that men and women everywhere feel less obli- 
gation to society today than they did years ago. 

This lack of thought for society may be ac- 
counted for in three ways. Today we live in a 
larger social group due to modern transporta- 
tion and communication. The second reason is 
that we have lost the 
disciplinary effect of 
economic pressure or 
want. This is particu- 
larly true of the stu- 
dent. Fifty years ago 
most people were held 
close to the sense of 
duty by hunger. Today 
parents give their chil- 
dren much time and 
money, and are satis- 
fied, like many school 
teachers, with a very 
small return. The third 
factor that accounts for 
a lack of social respon- 
sibility is that no force 
has come in to take the 
place of economic ne- 
cessity. There are just 
two forces that have disciplined man through- 
out the ages, One is nature and the other is 
man. Man has moved upward as he has been 
able to control himself and nature. Why is it 
that we graduate more good ball players, stu- 
dents of history, and students of science, than 
we do good citizens? It is because we train ball 
players and students of certain subjects rather 
than citizens of a democracy. 

If students cannot be convinced that they 
must carry a greater amount of responsibility 
for the own actions than most people are car- 
tying today, there is no hope Rr democracy. 
Chicago is what it is today because most of the 
people want it that way. It may change, to be 
sure, but never until most of the people ex- 
press their desire, first by being citizens them- 
selves, and second by insisting on their neigh- 
bors being citizens. 

The place to learn that friendship is no sub- 
stitute for citizenship is in school. If a student 
does not learn to tot with his friends to 
protect himself and society in school, there is a 
small chance that he will ever learn how to do 
it. It takes practice to be a good citizen, just 
as it does to be a good musician. When stu- 
dents have stood together against authority all 
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the way through school, would it not be con- 
trary to human behavior to change upon gradu- 
ation and start to protect society from their 
friends and its enemies? 


Student Government Not Popular 


TUDENT government is not popular be- 

cause most of our schools pay very little 
attention to the cardinal principles of educa- 
tion. Another reason why student government 
is being used in only twenty per cent of our 
Wisconsin high schools! is that it takes a lot 
of time on the part of some well-qualified prin- 
cipal or teacher. If, however, there were an 
amount of time and ability spent on student 
government equal to that spent on basketball 
in the. state, it might be possible to improve 
citizenship more than by the roundabout 
method of basketball. 


Student government has failed in many col- 
leges because there has been no training for it 
in the grade and high schools. Our whole gov- 
ernment is weak because of a lack of partici- 
pation in forming public opinion on the part 
of our citizenry. 

The average student body has nothing to say 
about the government of its extra-curricular 
activities. Teachers make all athletic schedules, 
handle all the school funds, and make the rules 
for the students. The problems of a school 
are just the right size to give students practice 
in taking responsibility. Starting in the grade 


1 State Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin, Bi- 
ennial Report, 1928. 


school, student government should be a definite 
part of all courses in civics and all extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Public opinion is still the 
best means of social control. Practice in for- 
mulating opinions must be encouraged and pro- 
vided for in school if it is to hold its rightful 
place in the world. 


Those who think the risk is too great should 
consider the risk of being governed by these 
same inexperienced, indifferent people in the 
future. It will be found that student govern- 
ment works best where no government is 
needed; yet this is true of any government. 
The principal or teacher must direct student 
control. The fact that it was necessary for both 
Lincoln and Wilson to rule like a Czar for 
short periods in our history does not prove 
that under ordinary circumstances democracy 
is not the best form of government for human 
progress. 


The first principle in student government is 
honesty and sincerity on the part of both 
teachers and students. Teachers and public offi- 
cials have said to their subordinates, “Do as I 
say, and not as I do’, long enough to show 
the great need for absolute sincerity. Second, 
students should be given all the power that 
they will use properly. They should under- 
stand that power can be taken from them if 
they cannot direct it in its proper course. 


Those who have no faith in students’ ability 
to help run the schools of today must be hope- 
less and faithless when they look forward to 
the great task of “making democracy safe for 
the world.” 

















Exhibit at Eau Claire Convention 
Motifs explained on next page 
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Ideal Exhibits of 


Educational Interest » » 


HEN the officers of the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers association got to- 
gether and discussed the matter of ex- 

hibits for their fall convention, they agreed 
that the ultimate purpose of the exhibit feature 
should be to display, in an artistic way, what 
students actually do. Therefore, it was decided 
that the schools of Eau Claire would work up 
the exhibits, according to wards, and each 
would be distinctive and expressive of indi- 
vidual touches, with a specific motif for each 
booth. Miss Gertrude Fisher, supervisor of 
grades in the Eau Claire schools, was appointed 
chairman of the exhibit committee, and she 
immediately set about to develop an attractive 
and instructive plan. The ten exhibits were 
built around these motifs: 


First Ward 


The general art work of the Oral Day 
School for the Deaf showed drawings from 
Nature, transportation, and still life. Lovely 
pieces of hand work consisting of garments 
made in sewing classes were displayed. 

Work of students in the Development School 
was very cleverly carried out in poster, sewing, 
manual and applied arts. 


Second Ward 


Flower Appreciation was the motif carried 
out in all the art work of the second ward; 
Posters calling attention to civic duties, as 
“Save the Wild Flowers’. Miniature rock 
gardens were very attractive, also modern play 
ground project and miniature golf course were 
cleverly carried out. 


Third Ward 


Seasons was the motif for the third ward 
booth artistically carried out in the frieze, post- 
ers, drawings, and projects. A lovely minia- 








» 


ture ‘Enchanted Pool’? was the center of at- 
traction in the booth. 


Fourth Ward 


All of the American Holidays were por- 
trayed in a clever manner in the fourth ward 
booth. Santa and his Reindeer with a beau- 
tiful lighted tree attracted much attention. The 
other holidays were carried out in the frieze, 
projects, drawings and posters. 


Sixth Ward 


The sixth ward booth took one on a cruise 
around the world, America, Holland, and 
Spain in illustrations and posters. Beautiful 
Philippines in the frieze, Cold Eskimo Land in 
a project and China in all its mystery was 
worked out in an interesting way. 


Seventh Ward 


Spring Time, the motif of the seventh ward 
booth was carried out by children from the 
Kindergarten to the Third Grade. The frieze 
depicted a beautiful spring garden scene. 
Drawings and posters showed animals, birds, 
flowers and nursery rhymes. An interesting 
four room miniature play house was worked 
out by the Kindergarten children. 


Eighth Ward 


The Seven Objectives in Education was the 
motif of the eighth ward school. Each one of 
the seven steps leading up to the school win- 
dows represented one of the seven objectives. 
This booth attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of its unusual plan and attractive back- 
ground. 

Ninth Ward 


Pioneer life in Wisconsin was cleverly por- 
trayed in the ninth ward booth by projects and 
posters. The beautiful frieze which depicted 
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the overland route via the covered wagon was 
an outstanding feature. One attractive project 
showing primitive life in Wisconsin consisted 
of a log cabin, rail fence, and even the old 
fashioned churn, in which the students actually 
made butter. 
Tenth Ward 

Various forms of Recreation carried on dur- 
ing different seasons of the year was the motif 
worked out in the tenth ward booth. Outdoor 
activities predominated. Many beautiful bird 
houses and miniature gardens were shown. A 
clever weather vane in the form of an enthusi- 
astic gardener was an attraction. 


Junior High School 
A frieze depicting scenes taken from “The 
Garden of Opportunity” topped the Junior 


High School booth, of which the Theatre was 
the motif. Weird masks, lovely batik hang. 
ings, a miniature Viking ship, quaint soap 
carvings and block prints were among the 
pieces of hand work displayed. 

A Puppet Show, correlated with the English 
department, and developed by the Art and 
Dramatics Club featured “A Genuine Mexican 
Plug”. 

The sustained interest of parents and teach- 
ers attending the convention demonstrated the 
lasting value of exhibits carefully planned 
along definite educational lines. Instead of each 
booth being a hodge-podge of work, from 
cedar chests to first grade drawing of ele. 
phantine mice the plan worked out in such a 
way that each booth illustrated one set idea. 








Children Who 


Come Late >» >» » 


Teacher: What excuse have you for be- 


ing so late? 
Johnny (breathlessly): I ran so fast, 
teacher, that I—I didn’t have time to think 


up one. 
—Miss Ed. Advance 


HAT about that irritating strolling-in- 
\W/ after-the-class-is-in-session habit that 

interrupts the lesson, distracts the at- 
tention of the group, and promotes other hab- 
its of irresponsibility in the offender? Why 
are some children always “just a little late?’’ 
It is always necessary to discover the reasons- 
why for tardiness before deciding upon the 
best method of handling it. 

How can the teacher handle tardiness? Late- 
ness is a school problem. It cannot be left en- 
tirely to the home but requires cooperative 
effort. 

If the teacher initiates cooperation with the 
home 

—she can discuss with the parents the im- 
portance of establishing a “punctuality 
pattern” as preparation for adult respon- 
sibility ; 

—she may ask the parents, if the child is 
older, to let her try putting the matter up 
to the child himself so that he may feel 
that it is his job; 

—she can urge the parents to ignore the 
child’s efforts to get attention by slowness 
and to let the school handle the problem 
directly by giving him an opportunity to 
get favorable attention from the teacher 
and class through his promptness. 
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The Department of Child Guidance 
Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


If left entirely to the home the plan may fail 

—because of a lack of emphasis on punc- 
tuality in the home; 

—hbecause the child’s tardiness may be due 
to a desire to get attention from his par- 
ents if he is one of those children who 
likes to be told to hurry; 

—because he is working at home or on the 
streets. 


Punishing the child before he has sufficient 
time to change his tardy habits is usually less 
effective than paying little attention to his 
tardiness beyond putting him on his own about 
it and giving him a chance to secure attention 
in constructive ways. 


Paying little attention to tardiness in the be- 
ginning gives the teacher a chance to 
—start the child right by choosing him for 
some classroom job that has to be done 
before school; 
—make school more pleasant to him and re- 
establish his morale. 


Punishment may 
—increase his desire to postpone the un- 
pleasantness of school; 
—cause the more serious problem of truancy; 
—increase his feelings of indifference and 
hopelessness. 


The very young or very dull child may need 
to be brought to school. But with the average 
first grade or older child, “being brought” 
stands in the way of development of initiative 
and independence. 
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Too Many 


Failures » » » 


HERE has probably never been more wide- 
] spread disappointment regarding invest- 

ment programs than at this time. Dis- 
couragement is echoed on every hand. Bankers 
and business men, as well as professional peo- 
ple, have suffered unusual losses. Men of 
wealth and people of moderate means are 
equally appalled with results. 

Obviously this condition is due in large 
measure to a recession in business which went 
beyond the expectation 
of the most pessimistic 


Lee Rasey 


Investment Counselor 


success by the easy conditions of business. Al- 
most any investment, for the time, was a good 
one. Just as the individual with no knowledge 
of real estate value could make money in Flor- 
ida land in 1926, so in 1928 investors might 
disregard even the basic —— of common 
sense and still be successful. Relaxation was in 
the investment atmosphere. It was exceedingly 
difficult in such a situation to insist upon cau- 
tion and to demand sound investment practice. 

Discouraged with re- 
j sults, a teacher re- 








students of business cy- 
cles. But more particu- 
larly it is due in its spe- 
cific applications to the 
failure on the part of 
the individual to ear- 
nestly follow funda- 
mental principles of in- 
vestment. Those people 
who intelligently 
sought safety of in- 
vested capital and sta- 
bility of income are not 
now in financial diffi- 


Did You Pay Too Much for Your 
Whistles? 


SS aalegogarst FRANKLIN once paid too 

much for a whistle. He was just a 
“kid”, But he went home and wept over 
the thought of what he might have gotten 
for his money. 

Lots of us paid too much for our whistles 
... in forms of stocks and bonds... 
several years ago. And now we too, are 
home, weeping over the thought of what 
we might have done. Weeping is all right, 
if it results in future caution. It’s about 


marked a few days ago 
that she would not try 
to save any more 
money, that she 
planned to spend every- 
thing she earned. It is 
the worst possible time 
to arrive at that conclu- 
sion; for the difficulties 
which characterized the 
period recently passed 
have given place to a 
condition which makes 
sound investment com- 





culties. The catastro- 
phes can be traced defi- 
nitely in most cases to 
one or more of a very 
few causes. Some peo- 
ple thought their poli- 





time for all of us to get up, dry our tears, 
and find out if the whistle will really 
make a noise, before we buy. And don’t 
be tured by loud tooting stocks and bonds 
. . . get a whistle with a more conserva- 
tive, but guaranteed, toot. 








paratively easy. 

When the _ of 
prosperity ended a se- 
vere testing of men 
and institutions fol- 
lowed in sudden and 





cies were sound, but a 


J} startling sequence. Be- 





lack of knowledge re- 

sulted in failure. Others are in difficulty be- 
cause they insisted on a rate of income that 
was not compatible with conservative practice. 
Many others, more interested in appreciation 
of principal than in safety or stability, con- 
sciously speculated in a rapidly rising market. 
Others contracted debts which became insur- 
mountable obstacles during a period of defla- 
tion. The very large majority of the current 
disappointments may be traced definitely to 
one or more of these four causes. 


In fairness, however, the fact should be 
stated that the period of several years preced- 
ing 1930 was an exceedingly difficult one dur- 
ing which to make investments. The condition 
of unprecedented prosperity seemed to remove 
the necessity for careful selection. Corporations 
with mediocre management or inadequate finan- 
cial foundation were carried along to temporary 


fore most people could 
adjust themselves to the new conditions the in- 
vestment markets were strewn with deflated 
values. For two years the process of deflation 
of ideas and values has continued. As a re- 
sult the flaws in individual business organiza- 
tions are exhibited in an exceedingly clear 
light, and corporations have been sufficiently 
tested to offer a basis for judgment regarding 
their stability. Moreover, methods for obtain- 
ing easy profits are proven fallacies, and finan- 
cial strength and earning power have assumed 
the importance which they deserve. 


Successful investment is not simple at any 
time, but these changes in financial conditions 
have made the problems easier by comparison. 
If the developments of the past few years have 
made an adequate impression and if intelligent 
judgment is exercised, investments may now be 
made with assurance. 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


A Gift to a Child 


He who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 

Down the ages: 


Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 
Of Destiny. 


Gives that child a vision,—wide 
As the skies where stars abide 
Anchored in 
The love of Him; 


Gives that child great dreams to dream 
Sunlit ways that glint and gleam 
Where the sages 
Tramp the ages. 











When Washington Was Young 
Mabel Ansley Murphy, Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. 
Price $1.50. 
7 His book is especially timely, as it appears just 
at a time when all the schools in the United 
States will be directing their attention to the life of 
George Washington, as a feature of the Washington 
Bi-Centennial celebration. 

When Washington Was Young deals with a part 
of the great man’s life usually neglected, or treated 
in a word or two. This story is written for children, 
with simple vocabulary, and well-told facts concern- 
ing the life of Washington as a boy, and as a young 
man. The book has atmosphere ... one can just 
picture the “hero's” home life, and even adults will 
thrill over the accounts concerning Washington's 
part in Braddock’s defeat, and his thrilling adven- 
tures against the Indians. All in all it’s a fine con- 
tribution to the year’s publications concerning the 
father of our country. 


Treasures of Land and Sea 


Marvin M. Taylor, Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 

field, Mass. Price $2.50. 
Att normal children are full of healthy questions 

concerning the whys and wherefores of all 
things around them. To explain intelligently requires 
ingenuity far in excess of the endowment possessed 
by average parents. Books acquainting children with 
the origin and source of ordinary things are a great 
boon to parents and teachers alike . . . and Treas- 
ures of Land and Sea is just that . . . a 327 page 
volume full of information on subjects varying from 
whales to steamships. By reading this well written 
book children can explore diamond mines, follow 
salmon, learn about printing, and find out a hundred 
and one things about all types of ships. Over 100 
illustrations help ‘to put the story across.” 
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The French Boy 
Paul Vaillant—Couturier, J. B. Lippincott Co,, 
Philadelphia. Price $2.50. 
7 His is not exactly a novel .. . it is rather a book 
of memoirs, recorded in the third person. The 
author has written this book to give older children and 
adults an idea what it means to be born a French. 
man and grow up in France. The book really is the 
composite experience of many youths, but given as 
though it all happened to the author. 
The book is well written, but too advanced for 
children lower than high school. 


Famous Fortunes 


Edited and Published by the Mélton Bradley Co,, 

Springfield, Mass. Price $2.50. 
You can probably guess five or six of the men 

who might be represented in this book . . . yes, 
Ford, Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Du Pont and John 
Jacob Astor are represented, as are George Eastman, 
Andrew Carnegie, Cyrus McCormick, J. P. Morgan, 
Leland Stanford, Woolworth, Guggenheim and Har. 
vey Firestone. 

As all children (and most adults) are confirmed 
hero worshippers this book will have general appeal. 
The tales are thrillingly told, and naturally, the 
characteristics brought out are such as industry, pa- 
tience, and fighting against great handicaps. The E. 
illustrations are especially worthy of note. 


Professional Books 


Modernized Teaching in Rural Schools 
U. J. Hoffman, F. A. Owen Publishing Co, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Not enough attention has been paid to the rural 
school, which is “growing up” into a modem 
child, with modern clothes and a modern outlook. 
This book concerns two phases of modernized teach- 
ing in rural schools ... that of organization and 
management, and the teaching background. In the 
first part Mr. Hoffman discusses the limitations and 
advantages of the small rural school, offers several 
sets of working schedules, shows how the school 
environment may be improved, and presents a phys 
ical education and health program prepared by one 
of his colleagues. The remainder of the book is 
philosophical in character. 


Modern Debate Practice 


Waldo O. Willhoft, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. Price $1.32. 
f EELING that too much debating is done in a hit- 
and-miss manner the author of Modern Debate 
Practice has written a book designed to present the 
materials, tools, and operation of debating. Debating 
technique is the great problem, according to the 
author, and he sets out to show how the problem 
can best be solved. 
While of specialized interest, the book would be 
worthwhile for anyone who has occasion to “‘sell’ 
an idea or plan through oral presentation. 
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Making the Most of High School 


Clyde M. Hill and Raymond D. Mosher, Laid- 
law Bros., Chicago. 


NOTHER book on educational guidance . 

small, but good, and if read with an idea of 
learning something, might go a long way toward 
helping students to understand “what it’s all about’ 
when they enter high school. It gives the reader a 
pretty sound philosophy concerning courses and ex- 
tra-curricular activities. One rather unusual feature 
of the book is the emphasis placed upon attaining a 
proper study procedure. Students of the eighth grade 
.. at the jumping off place ... are the subjects 
this book is directed to. 


The Young Man in Business 


Howard Lee Davis. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 

London. Price $2.00. 
y Herne still guiding our students, vocationally, 

and in the majority of books there is something 
new amid the usual rehash which is inevitable, 
when the field has been swamped with recent releases. 
This book is novel in this respect . . . it bluntly 
tells youth that “times have changed” and that the 
old days of slow and haphazard apprenticeship are 
gone. Big business is honestly shown as it is and 
after reading this book the prospective job seeker 
has a pretty good idea what the opportunities really 
are. The modern training school conducted for young 
men with good basic educations is described by the 
author, who, as Director of Technical Employment 
and Training for the New York Telephone Com- 
pany is in a position to know whereof he speaks. 
Students, parents, and teachers interested in voca- 
tional guidance will all find this book “something 
different” in the field of vocational placement and 
training. 


Books Received During November 


Art Extension Society, Inc. 
Famous Paintings (Interiors) —Henry Turner Bailey. 


Bureau of Publications (Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ.) 


School Ventilation. By New York Commission on 
Ventilation. $1.00 


Edwards Brothers, Inc. 
The Integration of Teaching. By Samuel Quigley. 


D. C. Heath & Company 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Edited by H. D. 
Widger. $.48 

Hawthorne's The House of the Seven Gables. Edited 
by W. H. Green. $.92 

Manual of Experiments & Projects in Physics. By 
H. Clyde Krenerick. 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg. $.80 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Edited by Chas. R. Gas- 
ton. $.80 


Laidlaw Brothers 
My Caravan. By Eulalie Osgood Grover. $1.00 


Little, Brown & Company 
The House on the Hill. By Bertha Clark. $.75 


The Macmillan Company 

A Child’s Third Number Book (Part Il). By Saul 
Badanes. $.64 

Secondary School Administration. By 
Roemer—Bacon. $2.25 

The World We Live in, and How It Came To Be. 
By Gertrude Hartman. $5.00 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Comenius. By M. W. Keatinge. 

Henry Barnard on Education. Edited by John S. 
Brubacher. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Voice and Speech Problems. By Raubicheck—Davis- 
Carll. $1.60 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
Arithmetic for Today (Books I, II, Ill). By Ander- 
son & Cade. $.72 each. 


Edmonson— 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, ete. 
Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 

Rooms 400 Baths. 
Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts. 
CHICAGO 
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EXPERIENCE 
Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 


















That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 
Authority”; is the most 
widely used reference work 
in the world; is universally 
accepted in the courts, col- 


leges, schcols, and libraries. 
S| 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 

GET THE BEST! 
Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Headliners in the 





News of the Month » » » 


100’ers November 2—December 2, 1931 


Counties: 
Clark, E. Dane, W. Dane, Jackson, Mani- 


towoc. 


Cities and Villages: 

Beaver Dam, Bowler, Deerfield, Lime Ridge, 
Manitowoc, Mauston, Montello, Port Washing- 
ton, Prairie du Chien, Shorewoed (Milw.), 
Wausaukee, Whitefish Bay, Oconomowoc. 


Others: 
Marshall H. S., Sauk Co. Normal. 


Teachers Lead in Welfare Work 


HE teachers of the Racine city schools are 

leading in the work of unemployment relief 
and community fund raising in that city. The 
teachers have appropriated to date about 5% 
of their salaries for public relief. Early in the 
year there was a self-assessment among the 
teachers of 1% for a milk fund for school chil- 
dren and for other charities, the total amount 
of the appropriation being $8,000. Later the 
teachers contributed the sum of $8,062.45 to 
the Community Chest, as compared with $3,375 
in 1930. In addition, the teachers contributed 
$15,517.86 to a community fund which was 
raised by city employees. The total contrib- 
uted, therefore, by the teachers of Racine, in- 
cluding city and vocational school faculties and 
clerks, amounts to approximately $31,580.31. 
All of this in addition to private charities 
which the teachers have been supporting liber- 
ally. The record is one which indicates the 
good will and generosity of school people. 


Superior 

The teachers in the public schools of Su- 
perior have just organized an all-inclusive pro- 
fessional organization to be known as the Su- 
perior Council of Education. The purpose of 
the Council is to weld the teachers together 
professionally and to promote the best interests 
of the Superior Public School system. This 
does not supplant, however, the existing Grade 
Teachers Club and the Principals Club, which 
will continue to serve the interests of their par- 
ticular groups. Miss Elizabeth McCormick is 
president of the new organization for the bal- 
ance of the present school year. Agnes Currie 
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is vice-president, Gudrun McCartan secretary, 
and George Shaw treasurer. The officers, the 
Superintendent, and a representative from each 
building, including the Vocational School, 
comprise the Board of Directors of nineteen 
members. One committee of the organization 
will have the important task of disbursing a 
$11,000 unemployment relief fund provided 
by all employees of the Board of Education at 
Superior. 


Merrill 

At a recent meeting of the teachers of the 
City Public Schools, it was decided to establish 
a fund of $500, to be used for relief pur- 
poses. This fund is controlled by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the City Teachers’ Organi- 
zation and will be disbursed through such lo- 
cal city welfare agencies as the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct. 


Marinette and Sheboygan and Cornell 

The teachers of Marinette recently voted to 
contribute the sum of $600 to the city welfare 
program. This is $100 more than the sum 
given last year. News from Sheboygan states 
that the teachers of that city have offered to 
contribute 5% of four months’ salary for un- 
employment relief. This virtually means a do- 
nation of one week’s salary for 238 men and 
women—quite a gift! Cornell reports that the 
teachers in the city schools are donating one 
day's wages to the community relief fund. 


From various other sources we have learned 
that teachers all over Wisconsin are doing their 
share, or more than their share, in community 
poor relief programs. There are undoubtedly 
many other schools in the state doing as much 
as the schools noted above. 


Minority Report Suggests Use of Retirement 
Fund 


O DATE 22 bills have been introduced in 

the Senate and 21 in the Assembly. No. 5S 
and No. 1A, which are duplicates, are unem- 
ployment relief bills. They are based upon the 
report of the Interim Committee on Unemploy- 
ment. They provide for state aid for unem- 
ployment relief and for methods of raising 
funds by an emergency tax on incomes, a gift 
tax, chain store licenses, and a corporation tax. 

The bill is recommended by a majority of 
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Would You Like to Tour the Orient 
A Unbeli bly Low Cost? 
,, At an Unbelieveably Low Cost: 
the 
ich 
ol, 
Tre skillful planning of A. G. Meating again brings a tour of rare educa- 
a tional value within the reach of all. An exceptional bargain—55 DAYs—stop- 
ied ping in the beautiful CANADIAN ROCKIES, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA, YOKOHAMA, 
at KOBE, NAGASAKI, SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, MANILA, Etc. All for the com- 
plete cost of $495 from Appleton and return. A price that is many hundreds 
of dollars less than the usual Orient trip. Another Meating Travel bargain— 
the via the mighty Canadian Pacific. 
ish 
ur- 
cu- 
all Tell Us—Because We Must Know Now Whether 
be You Are Interested in This Tour 
As this is the first time in travel history that a popular priced, complete cost, 
a educational pilgrimage of the Orient has ever been offered, we must know well 
we in advance the approximate demand for it. If the response is great enough 
es the tour will be consummated. Write or send in the blank below. It will 
to not obligate you in any way. Do it today! 
un- 
do- 
ind 
the 
one 
_| Meating Tours Appleton, Wis. 
ne 
1eif H. K. Derus, President E. G. Meating, Secretary 
rity 
dly 
uch 
nt Meating Tours, Appleton, Wisconsin: Dept. W. O. 
I am interested in the proposed Meating Tour of the Orient. Please send me further 
in information with the understanding it obligates me in no way. 
58 
em- ROY cools 2 sce tee a ea eae INO: (1 DON ote bene ose i. i 
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CHRISTMAS vc 
GREETINGS B/G 
93 Bay 






Annual Seal Sale 


| Every cup 


deserves protection 


from tuberculosis 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 














HOTEL 
CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 
plete WICOEM . .. 
by making your 
“Home” at the 


“Schroeder”. 
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the Interim Committee and by the Governor. 

There is a minority statement of the Interim 
Committee, signed by two members, which sug. 
gests various methods of raising the unemploy- 
ment fund. In this report, attention is called to 
the fact that “‘there are other sources of reve- 
nue that might have the attention of the legis. 
lature if they so determined.” Among these is 
the following: ‘‘Temporary modification of the 
terms of the teachers’ pension fund by reducing 
contributions from both teachers and the state 
for a period of two years by 50% and the say. 
ing of the state’s share diverted to the state aid 
for unemployment fund.” It should be under. 
stood that this recommendation is not a part 
of any bill introduced up to the present time. 

Joint resolution No. 7S was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Nelson on Wednesday, 
December 2, referred to the calendar on Fri- 
day, December 4, without hearing, and passed 
on that day. It would ‘‘request and instruct” 
the Annuity and Investment Board to give 
preference to loans on improved farm property 
and to reduce the interest rate on farm mort- 
gage loans ‘in accordance with the decreased 
earning power of the farmers.” 


Grant County School People Busy 


HE November meeting of the Grant County 

Teachers Association was held at Fenni- 
more on November 18. It was a very fine meet- 
ing. Following a short business session, several 
group meetings were held as follows: Grades 
1, 2 and 3; Grades 4, 5 and 6; Grades 7 and 
8; Mathematics, History, Social Science, Sci- 
ence, Latin, Home Economics, Agriculture, 
Commercial and Principals. The programs were 
based upon problems previously submitted by 
the teachers to the president of the Associa- 
tion, Supt. R. C. Graewin, Boscobel. The dis- 
cussions were led by teacher members of the 
Association. 


At six o'clock the group banqueted in the 
Methodist Church. Following the banquet, 
they adjourned to the auditorium of the church 
for a program which was opened by singing, 
accompanied by the Fennimore high school or- 
chestra under the direction of Mr. Gribble of 
Platteville. Senator Roethe of Fennimore ex- 
tended a welcome, after which Mr. George P. 
Hambrecht addressed the conference on “The 
Education of Lincoln.’”” Mr. M. N. Cooper, 
delegate to the state convention, gave a report 
of that meeting. Miss Mary Gray, Boscobel, is 
secretary of the Association. 
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r. The Grant County Principals Association 
tim } met at Lancaster on November 12 for a social 
ug- | meeting to which their wives had been invited. 
loy- | The Home Economics department of the Lan- 
1to | caster public schools served a banquet. Fol- 
eve- | lowing the banquet, a one-act play was put on 
gis- | by students of the Lancaster high school. A GREETINGS 
€ is | second meeting was held at Fennimore on De- 
the } cember 9 at which Prin. J. H. Murphy of High- 














GREETING 


cing | land discussed “How to Study.”” The meeting 

tate | was preceded by a luncheon. Mr. F. E. Drescher CARDS ... 

sav- | of Fennimore is president and R. C. Graewin CALENDARS 

aid | of Boscobel is secretary. . 

der- The Southwestern Wisconsin Music teachers jp made ee he oo 

part d b d l d L N ars expressing the personal touch are 

me and band leaders met at Lancaster on iNovem- always welcome and acceptable. Use 

| ~ | ber 23 where plans were made for the annual Crayola to make them gay and cheery. 
iN | Music festival. Supt. Emmons of Lancaster is For nearly 30 years Crayola has been 

day, the chairman the leading choice in schools every 

Fri- . where in all class work from Kinder- 

sed County Supt. F. E. Ralph and his assistants, garten through High School. 

” 7 a oO ize a “Crayola Drawing Club” in your 
ct Mrs. Cora Anson and Mrs. Frank Horton, su reanige 0 UCravele, Drawing Club’ in 30 
sive | Pervising teachers, and the teachers of Grant Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 
erty | County were the guests of the faculty of the Makers of 
ort | Platteville State Teachers College on Novem- * R AYOL 
sed | ber 24 for a one-day institute. The program ran Bie te: 

r olor 
was arranged by the Teachers College faculty =e crayon 
under the leadership of Dr. Riley. “This pro- There is only one CRAYOLA, 
. . 4% and the name is on every box. 
gram is offered to you in a spirit of helpful- *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ness” said President A. M. Royce in presenting 
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A n Opportunity For You 
ure, 
vere If you are contemplating a change of vocation and you desire to af- 
by filiate with a live wire profession where you have proper training and in- 
cia- struction with financial return according to your ability, write us for | 
dis- particulars. 
the 
We call the attention of all teachers to our new Retirement Income \ 
the Contract. Assure for yourself a comfortable living during the later years 
uet, of your life. We will gladly explain how reasonable this contract is and 
rch how you can have it at a profit. 
ng, | 
ye A letter mailed to the address below will bring a prompt reply 
ex- ———— 
P, The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
The GIFFORD T. VERMILLION, Manager 
ie 712 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
Or 
a MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow for LESS 
through the 


1% 
Why Pay 
More? 


a &» & & 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 
The W. T. C. U. is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. Low operating costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give isconsin Teachers loans at rates much 
lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 


1% 
Why Pay 
More? 





OFFICERS 
iat: Va OE oi clinica oie es ese Platteville 
Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres. ...... Richland Center 
Drones: Tees, “TYORG. oc cc ccccvcveces Madison 
pe a er rr Madison 
ww. Tc 716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 

















A PLEA 


for your personal examination of Carl 
Becker's MODERN HISTORY and Janzen 
and Stephenson’s EVERYDAY  ECO- 
NOMICS. These new high school texts 


have much to recommend them. 


In MODERN HISTORY a great historian 
has written a new kind of history for high 
school students. Many historians and 
teachers have called it a masterpiece. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS is not a re- 
written college text. Its psychology, its 
functional presentation of economic prac- 
tice, its explanations of theory, and _ its 
preparation for life are from the students’ 
viewpoint. 


H. H. Fuller Representative 
1217 East Johnson St., Madison, Wis. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 
221 East 20 Street Chicago, Illinois 








to the visiting teachers a complete schedule of 
classes in the training school and also in the 
college. 

ee 


Miss Elizabeth Waters 


\X/E REGRET very much that Miss Waters | 


feels that she must retire from the Ex. 
ecutive Committee. Her tireless energy, her 
ready wit, and her abundant generosity have 
won for her the very warm regard of all who 
have been associated with her. Her long years 
of service in the cause of education have been 
rich in inspiration for her pupils and her col- 


leagues. We wish her that same fine degree of | 
happiness which she has brought in such large | 


measure to all those who have known her.” 
—Blanche McCarthy 
Miss Waters left for Rochester, Minn., on 
Sunday following the State Convention to seek 
medical advice. Her many friends and admit. 
ers in Wisconsin wish for her a rapid recovery 
of good health. 


H. S. Principals Discuss U. \W. Entrance 
Requirements 
AT THE annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Association of Secondary school Princi- 
pals, at Milwaukee, university high school in- 


spection and university entrance requirements | 


were discussed, and the attitude of the princi- 
pals toward them was expressed in resolutions 


adopted by the association. The complete reso- f 


lutions were as follows: 


Thomas Lloyd Jones 

Whereas, our good friend of secondary education, 
Thomas Lloyd Jones, has recently been called to the 
Great Beyond, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the Wisconsin Association 
of Secondary School Principals, that we express our 
sadness at his untimely demise and our lasting ap- 
preciation of his many contributions to the welfare 
of secondary education. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to Mrs. Thomas Lloyd Jones. 


High School Inspection 

Whereas, the office of high school inspector of the 
University of Wisconsin has recently been abolished 
by university officials, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals go on record 
approving this change as a forward step in secondary 
education, and commending the President of the 
University, the Board of Regents, and the Dean of 
po School of Education for their efforts towards this 
end. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the President of the University, 
the Secretary of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity, and the Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


U. W. Entrance Requirements 
Whereas, the present entrance requirements of the 
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University of Wisconsin appear to have outlived 
their usefulness; and 

Whereas, these requirements were set up in an 
educational day and age considerably different from 


| the present; and 


Whereas, specific subject requirements for univer- 
sity admission egenty work an injustice to de- 
serving candidates for admission; and 

Whereas, these present arbitrary requirements 
have a crippling effect upon the free development of 
the high school curriculum; and 

Whereas, research carried on at the University of 
Wisconsin and other institutions reveals the positive 
value of mental tests and high school marks in pre- 
dicting college success; and 

Whereas, such research fails to establish any such 
predictive value for specific subject matter; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Wisconsin Associa- 


- tion of Secondary School Principals earnestly re- 


quests the administration and faculty of our state 
university to abolish all specific subject requirements 
for admission to the university; and that admission 
be based upon graduation from high school, the rec- 
ommendation of the principal, and the scores on 
predictive instruments of demonstrated value. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to officials of ‘the University of 
Wisconsin directly concerned with the matter of 
entrance and entrance requirements for admission to 
the University. 


The new officers of the association are Herb- 
ett H. Helble, Appleton, president, and V. E. 


Klontz, Janesville, secretary-treasurer. 


La Crosse College Holds Demonstration 
School 


GROUP of 170 teachers attended a Dem- 

onstration School, Saturday ‘morning, No- 
vember 14, at the La Crosse State Teachers 
College. The teachers visited the various class- 
rooms in the Training School from 8:55 to 
11:15, observing the teaching of reading, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, handwriting, social studies, 
music and physical education. At 11:15, con- 
ferences were held with the various critics. A 
luncheon was served at noon, at which Miss 
Delia Kibbe of the State Department made 
definite suggestions to the visiting teachers for 
the improvement of their work. 


Miss Dorothy Schackmuth Honored 


ISS Dorothy Schackmuth was recently hon- 

ored by the people of Kenosha, for the 
splendid work she has done in behalf of the 
crippled children of Wisconsin. A feature of 
the occasion was the unveiling of a picture of 
Miss Schackmuth presented by the Past P.T.A. 
heads. The picture, which is to hang in the 
Orthopedic school, was accepted on behalf of 
the children and the teachers by Miss Wini- 


fred Farley, gpm Speakers on the pro- 
gram included Conrad Shearer, state senator, 
Lewis W. Powell, president of the board of 
education, and Guy F. Loomis, superintendent 
of schools. 


ee 
Forestry in Forest County 


‘1\ AAKE Forest County a ‘Forest’ County”’ is 
the slogan adopted by the office of the 
county superintendent in carrying out its pro- 
gram of Forestry and Conservation this year. 
A course of study has been outlined and 
sent to-every school in the county. In order 
that the smaller schools may participate and be 
represented in the work a procedure based on 
the ‘School Forest’’ idea has been adopted. 
Every school will use part of the school ground 
or an adjoining piece of land for a transplant 
bed. In the spring from one hundred to five 
hundred trees will be set in the transplant bed 
for a year’s growth. The following spring each 
pupil will be given ten trees from this lot. 
These are then to be planted on the Forest 
Plot. 


The Dept. of Superintendence, N.E.A., 
Washington—Feb. 20-95 


HE annual meeting of the Department of 

Superintendence of the N. E. A. will be 
held in Washington, February 20-25, 1932. 
President Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces the convention theme as ‘Education, 
our Guide, and our Safeguard, and one of the 
Chief Sources of our Spiritual Life, our Cul- 
tural Growth, and our Material Power.” At 
the general session meeting on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22, the Year Book on Character Educa- 
tion will be presented. The Monday program 
also includes a pilgrimage to Mount Vernon. 
The various themes of the programs are as fol- 
lows: Sunday, ‘‘Spiritual and Moral Values in 
Education ;” Tuesday, ‘American Education— 
Past, Present and Future; and Wednesday, 
“Education for a Changing Social, Economic 
and Political World.” 


State Teachers Colleges Carry Increased Load 


N A REPORT made to the Board of Normal 

Regents recently, Secretary Doudna says, 
“Four years ago we arranged a blank for re- 
porting enrollment so that data collected from 
year to year would be on the same basis and 
therefore comparable. It yields some interesting 
results. 
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“Plays and Entertainments’’ A new catalog 
free for the asking 











“In the fall of 1928 the total enrollment of 
the nine teachers colleges was 5008; there were 
405 teachers; the salary list was $1,268,313; 
and the total operating expense was 
$1,713,177.54. This year the enrollment is 
6495—an increase of 29.5%; there are 423 
teachers—increase of 414%; a salary list of 
$1,326,154—increase of 414%; total operat- 
ing appropriation of $1,799,842—an increase 
of 5%, if we assume that it will all be spent, 
which is improbable as coal and insurance are 
always overestimated.” 


Kenosha Programs Outlined 


OPICS of vital interest to teachers and hav- 

ing a direct bearing on their problems will 
be discussed in a series of educational pro- 
grams arranged by L. F. Rahr, principal of the 
Washington junior high school of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin for faculty meetings during the 
school year. 

Three faculty members have been assigned 
for each of nine meetings. Each teacher will 
prepare a fifteen minute oral topic from stud- 
ies, lectures, readings, class experiments and 
personal opinions. These formal topics are fol- 
lowed by informal discussions, The complete 
program follows: 
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I. Class Room Problems: (a) Individual differ. 
ences, (b) Differentiated assignments vs. Homogene. 
ous grouping, (c) How to maintain interest with a 
diversified group. 

II, Class Room Problems: (a) Testing, (b) How 
shall pupils be graded, (c) Promotions. 

III. Class Room Problems: (a) Drills, (b) Li. 
brary—supplementary material, reference material, 
(c) Discipline and behavior. 

IV. Class Room Problems: (a) Socialized Reci- 
tation—advantages and disadvantages, (b) Supervised 
Study, (c) Directed Study. 

Class Room Methods: (a) Morrison Plan, 
(b) Individual Instruction including Winnetka plan, 
(c) Contract Plan. 

VI. Professional Training of Teachers: (a) Pres. 
ent and Future, (b) Summer School, (c) Is Our 
Profession Overcrowded ? 

VII. Education for Leisure: Teacher's Responsi- 
bility to the Public Character Education. 

VIII. Financial Problems: (a) Rising School 
Costs, (b) School Salaries. 

IX. Educational Guidance Kenosha Schools: (a) 
What We Have, (b) What We Need. 


Facts on Textbooks 


| AST February the Committee on the Text- 

book appointed by the National Society for 
the Study of Education made a report in the 
Thirtieth Yearbook of the Society. 

Below are summarized the most important 
conclusions and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee agreed unanimously 
upon each one of these statements: 

1. “The cost of textbooks is so negligible a part 
in the total cost of education, especially when 
account is taken of the value of good text- 
books, that further increase in cost is fully 
warranted where necessary to secure better in- 
structional material for pupils. 

“The educational interest of the pupil must at 
all times be the primary consideration in ap- 
raising plans for making and selecting text- 
ooks. 


3. “The principle is cardinal that the selection of 
textbooks is the prerogative of the educational 
personnel of our schools. Hence the Commit- 
tee urges that educational administrators 
should defend their exercise of this preroga- 
tive against the claims or the interference of 
others, 


4. “States adoption of textbooks often gives rise 
to questionable practices in connection with 
the selection and prescription of the texts. 
This Committee believes that our profession 
should seek to modify existing legislation in 
such a way as to eliminate these practices. 

5. “State publication of textbooks is unwise, un- 
economical, and educationally unsound. Our 
profession should continue to resist its ex- 
tension. 


6. “Publishers have real cause for protest against 
some of the practices of school administrators 
as listed in this Yearbook in the chapters en- 
titled Current Practices in Selecting Textbooks 
for the Elementary Schools and The Problems 
of Publishers in Making and Marketing Text- 
books. In particular, the Committee believes 
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that the publishers have cause for protest and 
grounds for legal action against those school- 
men who engage in the practice of reproducing 
copyrighted material without securing the con- 
sent of the publishers. 

7. “The use of the plan of secret committees in 
textbook selection is not good educational 
practice. 

g. “American publishers are entitled to much 
praise for producing textbooks that represent 
high qualities of bookmaking and generally 
also of qualities of content and organization 
not found in textbooks of other countries. 
The Committee believes that too much praise 
cannot be given to the reputable publishers 
of the United States for the meticulous care 
with which manuscripts are examined and 
with which errors in form and content are 
detected and corrected. 

9. “The Committee lends its full endorsement to 
the conclusion that the standards of practice 
in the selection of textbooks not only are 
higher today than formerly but also are rela- 
tively higher than those which prevail in many 
other lines of business. This conclusion is in 
agreement with the returns reported in the 
chapter entitled ‘The Ethics of Marketing and 
Selecting Textbooks.” The Committee further 
believes that this trend is full of encourage- 
ment and that it points to the possibility of 
an early solution of certain problems in the 
making and marketing of textbooks. 


“The foregoing conclusions and _ recom- 
mendations of the Committee are intended to 
assist our profession in protecting the interests 
of the schools in matters involving the selec- 
tion of textbooks. It is hoped that they will 
stimulate a large amount of profitable discus- 
sion of textbook problems.” 


School Men Meet 


RETWEEN three and four hundred principals, 
supervising teachers, and superintendents 
met in a three day conference at Madison, on 
December 2—3—4. The conference was called 
by the State Superintendent, as an annual inspi- 
rational and informational get-to-gether. Presi- 
dents of the associations represented were: R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt, County Superintendents; Wm. 
Milne, County Normal School Principals; G. O. 
Banting, City Superintendents; and Emma F. 
Brookmire, City Elementary Supervisors. 

New officers of the County Superintendents 
Association elected at the Madison meeting are: 
President, Miss Nell Mahoney, Viroqua; Vice- 
president, G. T. Longbotham, Janesville; Sec- 
retary—treasurer, Edith MacEachron, Racine. 





Do You Belteve 


That our general business training 
courses should include something 
more than training for routine office 
jobs? 


If so, investigate 


General 


Business Science 


by 
Jones and Bertschi 


The text that effectively combines 
vocational training with education 
for citizenship. 


Write our nearest office for detailed information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 














en eeaRnIseaimed 
STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---- USE COUPON BELOW---- 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 8S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 


The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 
WORK Sick ec Soacecdcavumunns ys Venneneuwens 
pe err ere eee ee ee re eee ee 
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Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 

















Here ‘n There 





Among Ourselves » » » 


Calendar 


February 12, 13—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Convention, at Madison. 


February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. at Washington, D. C. 














Waupaca county rural schools are being organized 
for a huge choral festival, to be held at Waupaca 
some time next spring. A similar program was 
worked out in Dane county last year, with great 
success. 


Publication, in braille, of a monthly literary maga- 
zine for the blind . . . the first of its kind . . . de- 
voted to reviews of new books, biographies of con- 
temporary writers, and essays on literature, is being 
sponsored by the American Braille Press and the 
Henry F. Homes Fund of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Although the first regular issue will not ap- 
pear until January, 1932, a sample issue of 64 pages 
is being published this month. The Braille Book Re- 
view, as it will be called, is to be distributed free of 
charge, except for a small registration fee, to blind 
readers throughout the land. In addition to the 
Braille Book Review, ten other magazines are pub- 
lished by the American Braille Press. 


Drummond boasts of one of the best bands in 
this section of the state. This band is directed by the 
very able Ovid C. Benson, who also directs the 
school bands at Shell Lake, Spooner, and Hayward. 


Drummond has the largest enrollment this year in 
the history of the school. Three rural schools have 
been closed and the pupils are being transported to 
the modern Drummond school. 


The teachers of Appleton High School recently 
presented Miss Blanche McCarthy, President of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association and a member of 
the faculty of Appleton High School, with a hand- 
some desk-pen set in appreciation for her splendid 
work this year in behalf of education in Wisconsin. 


Tsk ... Tsk ... again we have relied too much 
upon the unquestioflable accuracy of the press. In the 
November issue of the JouRNAL we published a 
statement to the effect that Marinette high school 
was organizing a band . . . as intimated in a news 
clipping which reached our desk. Imagine our em- 
barrassment when Mr. Hulten informed us that 
Marinette has had a band since the fall of 1923! 
Mr. Clyde Russell has been the director for the last 
eight years, as well as having charge of the high 
school orchestra and Senior high school glee clubs. 
In addition to the Senior high school band there is 
a beginners’ band of forty pieces. This is the correct 
dope this time, we hope. 


Fred T. Ullrich, State Teachers college, Platteville, 
is the author of an article Science Instruction in Four- 
Year Curriculums for Prospective Elementary School 
Teachers, published in the May issue of THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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The cornerstone of the new Manitowoc vocational 
school was laid November 4. From small begin. 
nings nineteen years ago the school has grown 
steadily, and now has an enrollment of 2,500 and 
equipment valued at $50,000. 


Miss Nona MacQuilkin, English teacher at Supe. 
rior State Teachers college has been appointed ad- 
visor to the staff of Gitche Gumme, the school 
annual. Miss MacQuilkin succeeds Miss Grace Geary, 


An art club, under the supervision of Miss Ruth 
Carlisle, instructor of home economics, has been or- 
ganized in Neenah high school. 










Hotel Reservations for N. E. A., Wash- 
ington 


The W. T. A. office has a bloc of hotel 
rooms for the N. E. A. at Washington. 
Persons desiring reservations should 
write this office before December 15th. 
All unreserved rooms must be released 
on that date. 





A new penmanship course is being organized for 
use in the Janesville public schools. A demonstrator 
of the Palmer method has been conducting teacher 
training sessions for grade teachers. As now planned 
a penmanship course will be started in the schools, 
designed in such a way that there will be regular 
progression from grade to grade. 


Last month the JOURNAL misinterpreted an item 
concerning the election of supervising teachers. We 
named a group as officers as of the Wisconsin Su- 
pervising Teachers association, whereas the officers 
mentioned were elected for the Northwestern Sec- 
tional Group. The officers of the state association 
are: president, John G. Stoffel, Kewaunee County; 
vice-president, Addell McKenney, Waukesha County, 
and secretary—treasurer, Mabel Keene, Vernon County. 


Walter R. Bruce, principal of the Necedah public 
schools reports several equipment improvements in 
the school system of Necedah. It seems that last 
year the school well went dry, but now, with con- 
siderable expenditure the flow of H2O has been re- 
sumed . much to the delight of the pupils, who 
missed their showers and drinking fountains. Also, 
the school is having a new athletic field fixed up, 
near the school building. Nice going, Mr. Bruce! 


Recent articles from the pen of H. C. Wegner of 
Waupun are—‘Administration of the Janitorial Serv- 
ice,” in EDUCATIONAL METHOD; “For Contest 
Reorganization,” in the SCHOOL MUSICIAN. In 
the latter Mr. Wegner’s outline discussed the Wis- 
consin plan of band tournaments which is being con- 
sidered as a basis for the national contest. A meeting 
of the national school band and orchestra association 
will be held in the near future at Urbana. Mr. Weg- 
ner is a member of the national committee. 
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Fort Atkinson carried on an extensive, city-wide 
educational program during Education Week. The 
parochial and public schools, the press and the 
churches all united to make the program a distinct 
success. In every way possible the schools demon- 
strated what important work they are doing in the 
community. All in all it was a splendid demonstra- 
tion in behalf of education, and all connected with 
it are to be commended for their fine work. 


Constane Hall, a service institution for women, 
was recently dedicated at Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in memory of Miss Jennie Constane who lost 
her life while a member of the faculty of that in- 
stitution. Miss Constane was formerly a teacher in 
Wisconsin. 


The September issue of the Research Bulletin 
published by the N. E. A. is entitled The Outlook 
tor Rural Education. The bulletin has a message 
for both county and city superintendents. The No- 
vember issue of the Research Bulletin deals with 
teacher supply and demand. Copies of the bulletins 
may be secured by addressing the N. E. A., 1201 
16th St., Washington, D. C. One year’s subscription 
to the Research Bulletin (5 issues) is one dollar. 


The National Student Forum has prepared and 
issued a brief but comprehensive text book on the 
Paris peace pact adapted to the interests and under- 
standing of high school students. The book may be 
secured from the National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact, 532—17th St., Washington, D. C. 


The beautiful, new pipe organ in the Milwaukee 
Vocational school was dedicated on November 12 
in a recital by Marshall Bidwell. Hundreds of peo- 
ple attended the concert. 


Some 18,000 Chicago teachers received one month's 
pay at the end of October. Many of them had not 
seen salary checks since the preceding April. It is 
said that teachers are suffering because of failure to 
receive their salaries. 


By vote of the high school committee of the Wis- 
consin Dramatic Guild, it has been decided not to 
conduct a tournament this year in play producing. 
The Guild will cooperate in every way possible with 
the work of the Forensic Association. It intends, 
also, to encourage playwriting in the high school. 
This year high school plays submitted will deal with 
the life of George Washington or the time in which 
he lived. The George Washington Bi-Centennial 
Commission will offer to the boy and girl writing 
the best plays, busts of Washington. Portraits of 
Washington will be the second award. 


Child Labor Day for the schools is designated as 
January 25. Since 1907 the fourth Saturday in Janu- 
aty has been set aside by the National Child Labor 
Committee for the observance of Child Labor Day. 
It is devoted to the interests of the working child. 
Its appeal is made to keep thousands of children 
from being injured and maimed by keeping children 
under sixteen years of age in school and out of 
industry. 


Chester Lloyd Jones, director of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Commerce has tentatively agreed 
to lecture to a touring seminar group which will 
visit the Caribbean January 23 to February 10. 
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acoustical treatment properly 
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It was our privilege to install 
SPRAY-ACOUSTIC treatment 
in Wauwatosa High School for 
Quieting corridors and rooms. 


See descriptive article on 
Wauwatosa High School in this 


issue. 
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ne Feed ‘that Gives 
When All Others Take / 


The T. C. U. Check comes just when you need 
money to pay your Doctor, Hospital and Nurse Bills. 
It is the one giving hand that brings you funds when 
all others want their pay. 


T. C. U. the Teachers’ Friend 


Lyman H. Pearsall, Eagle River, Wisconsin, recently 
wrote: ‘How would you like a friend, whose word was 
bond, ready to stand by you in times when a friend is 
really needed? The T. C. U. was and is one on whom 
I can steadfastly rely! No red tape—and the first and 
last word in promptness. I heartily recommend the 
GU 


Arrange for Protection Now 


Prepare for the rainy days—get under the T. C. U, 
Umbrella. Write today for the T. C. U. booklet that 
explains all about T. C. U. protection. See how little 
it costs to have adequate protection against loss asa 
result of sickness, quarantine or accident.| 











Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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F-L-O-R-I-D-A 


The Tour of Tours to the Southland 
December 26 to January 3 
Nine wonderful days of traveling, sightseeing 
and recreation 
WE TRAVEL BY DAY AND REST AT NIGHT 
Every night except one spent in a thoroughly 
modern hotel, rooms with bath—Cincinnati, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami Beach 
—3 nights at the luxurious Fleetwood Hotel. 
Many interesting side trips to St. Petersburg, 
Ybor City, Lake Wales, Bok Torser, Palm 

Beach, etc. 
If you want to see Florida thoroughly in a 
comfortable and delightful manner we invite 


you to 
JOIN OUR PARTY 
$89.85 from Milwaukee, all expenses paid 
One price and uniform service 


A. L. SOMMERS, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
See America First Tours 


BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 

MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Teilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. McDONALD, Manager 





The Stout Institute is dedi- 

cated to the preparation of 

teachers in Home Economics 

and Industrial Education. It 

is a state college, nation- 

al in character, enrollment, 
and placement. A practical school 
of exceptional merit. 


The Stout Institute 


B. E. Nelson, Pres. MENOMONIE, \WIS. 
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Another one for Mr. H. C. Wegner, Waupun! 
His latest “stunt” is the publication of Teaching 
Tactics, issued once in a while by “The Wandering 
Pedagogue”’. The little mimeographed sheet is full 
of suggestions and thought-provoking sentiments and 
poems. 


Vandalism directed against Kenosha county rural 
schools broke out again last month. Following the 
burning of three schools on Hallowe'en four other 
rural schools were broken into and text books and 
other equipment stolen. 


Seven Appleton educators recently visited the Mil- 
waukee schools to observe the recreational program 
of that city. The visitors included Herbert H. Helble, 
principal of the Appleton high school, Mrs. S. C. 
Shannon, member of the school board, Max Eggert, 
school engineer, and the three principals of the junior 
high schools, Dr. M. H. Small, A. G. Oosterhous 
and Frank Younger. 


Evening classes in typing, woodwork and art have 
been started in the Kohler schools this year. L. R. 
Ebben has charge of the manual art classes, Louis 
Schmitz teaches typing, and Miss Lucille Thomas 
directs the art work. 


“The Middleton” 1931 annual of Middleton high 
school won high honors in national competition, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the National Scho. 
lastic Press association. 


A brass band of 36 pieces has been organized at 
Fennimore high school. Mr. Bogart is in charge. 


Dodge county school board members met in 
Beaver Dam on November 17. Speakers included 
John Callahan, state superintendent of schools, W. H. 
Hewitt, Oshkosh State Teachers college, C. W. Hen- 
ika, assistant director of the state board of health 
and George S. Dick, state supervisor of rural schools. 


La Crosse held its annual vocational guidance pro- 
gram last month. Nearly 100 business and _profes- 
sional men and women addressed the students of 
three public high schools on various vocations. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Platteville, consisting 
of the men teachers of the State Teachers College, 
the city schools, and the Mining School, have planned 
a series of monthly meetings on educational prob- 
lems. On September 29 the Schoolmasters’ Club met 
with the Grant County Teachers Association. On 
October 12 Alderman James Dugdale presented a 
program of the city and Superintendent F. V. Powell 
discussed the responsibility of the school man. On 
November 23 the Club was addressed by Frederick 
Snyder. On December 14 Superintendent Lester 
Emans of Lancaster will talk; on January 18, F. T. 
Ullrich of the State Teachers College, on March 1, 
Prof. D. W. Richards, and on April 18, George P. 
Hambrecht, will address the Club. The February 
meeting will consist of a Washington Day program. 





™PARKE 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


301-302 Beaver Bldg., Monona Ave. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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H. E. Boortz, of the Carroll college faculty, is 
planning to conduct another European tour for Wis- 
consin teachers and their friends. The trip will take 
place this next summer. 


Supt. Arthur Dietz reports Waushara County over 
the top for 100% in the W. T. A. for the first time. 
Congratulations. 


An interesting story of John Muir, told in one 
yllable words to fit the reading vocabularies of 
school children in the lower grades has been written 
by A. O. Barton. The story appeared in a Madison 
paper on Nov. 1. 


Marathon has a new combined gymnasium and 
auditorium. It was dedicated last month, at which 
time John Shaw of the state department gave the 
address of the evening. W. E. Moore is principal of 
Marathon high school. 


Miss Ruth Zick, mathematics teacher in Wautoma 
high school resigned on October 16, due to continued 
ill health. Miss Bernice Simonson of Madison, Min- 
nesota, has taken her place. 


Another schoolman president of a luncheon club! 
This time it’s A. G. Oosterhous, principal of Roose- 
velt junior high school, Appleton, who was recently 
elected president of the local Kiwanis club. 


Miss Irene Born, Milwaukee, is the new president 
of the Wisconsin Kindergarten—Primary association. 
Other officers elected at the annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee on Nov. 6, are: Miss Lucina Doe, Superior, 
first vice president; Mrs. Hazel Campion, Madison, 
second vice president; Miss Edith Nohling, Ke- 
nosha. recording secretary; and Miss Virginia Zil- 
lier, Shorewood, financial secretary. 


For the first time in history Clark county, with 
193 teachers, reports a 100% membership in the 
W. T. A. Mrs. Margaret V. N. Walters is county 
superintendent of schools. Congrat, Clark County! 


The general science class of Drapér high school 
recently published an interesting little booklet on 
“Stains”, presented to mothers and friends at the 
October P. T. A. meeting. The Draper teachers also 
teport that they have raised $75 for welfare work. 


The Benton public school, with K. J. Wentz as 
principal, has been equipped with a radio, and loud 
speaker connections to the various class rooms. 


Reports from the bureau of visual instruction at 
the University of Wisconsin show that during 1927- 
28, a total of 126,598 slides and 9,479 films were 
used by Wisconsin schools. In 1929-30 the reports 
teveal that 162,937 slides and 7,997 films were used, 
while last year, the number of slides numbered 
201,786, and 7,536 films were sent out. 


The “A. E. A. Messenger” is the latest educational 
publication in the field. It’s the official organ of the 
Appleton Education association. Miss Borghild An- 
derson, English teacher, is editor. 


Due to an exceptionally heavy enrollment in the 
first grade at Elkhorn, a second teacher, Miss Kath- 
¢tine Stauffacher, Monroe, has been engaged to help 
Miss Minnie Kleist. 


The first meeting of the Jackson County Teachers 
association was held at Black River Falls, October 27. 
Ninety-five teachers attended. Principal K. R. Hum- 
mel of Melrose presided. 





Another 
Wisconsin Party Through 


EUROPE NEXT SUMMER 


Conducted by 
PROF. H. E. BOORTZ 
Carroll College - Waukesha, Wisconsin 
A minimum expense tour 


Write for information 
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TO SCHOOL TEACHERS:— 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Permanent Dull Twist Silk Stockings 
at positively wholesale prices 
in boxes of three pairs. Also men’s sox. 
These beautiful stockings of chiffon or service weights, are sent 
subject to your approval to be paid for thirty days later. 
Write us for descriptive price list 


DELUXE HOSIERY 
ROOM 9103, MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO. ILL. 








GENERAL BRUSH AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


8ox 519, Minneapolis, Minn. Sanitary Supplies 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS—Our efforts are concen- 
trated to three tne standardized floor brushes. 
Ajax—High grade bristle, 16” length, 4” stock 
Apex—75‘% bristle, 16” length, 4” stock 
Genco. 60% bristle, 16’ length, 4” stock 


5.50 

4.75 

Will not mat. For longer block add 50 cents for each 
two inches. Your janitor can verify descriptions. 
Write your needs at once on above 








“This is 100% for Sun Prairie for about the 10th 
year’, writes T. H. Boebel. 


Racine county again reports 100% in the W. T. A. 
Officers of the Racine County Teachers association 
are: President, Miss Alberta Worsley; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Eva Sheen; secretary, Marion Feuerer; 
and treasurer, Mabel Roskelby. 


On October 23 the Green Bay Teachers’ Associa- 
tion sponsored a one day institute, the third of its 
kind to be attempted by this organization. Teachers 
from the parochial and public schools and out of 
town guests listened to talks on modern trends in 
education given by Dr. W. L. Beauchamp and Dr. 
Helen Parkhurst of the University of Chicago and 
the Dalton School of New York City, respectively. 


According to the Sept.-Oct. Wood County Educa- 
tional Bulletin, issued by S. G. Corey, Wood county 
is to have a detailed course of study in Art. Miss 
Ruth Cole, of the Wood County Normal school has 
prepared the course. The 26 page bulletin contains 
other notes of interest, concerning Wood county edu- 
cational activities. 
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Several Wisconsin educators appeared on out-of- 
state convention programs this year. George P. 
Hambrecht spoke before the industrial and manual 
arts section at the lowa meeting, and E. G. Doudna 
spoke before the delegates at the South Dakota, 
North Dakota and Oklahoma conventions. Frank O. 
Holt spoke at the state educational association meet- 
ing in Kentucky. 


Dr. Garry C. Myers, nationally known authority 
on child psychology, spoke at Madison last month. 
He appeared under the sponsorship of the Madison 
| ies Wie 


The Kenosha board of education recently appro- 
priated $200 for the development of forensic activi- 
ties in the high school. The funds will cover the 
cost of debates, declamatory contests, and participa- 
tion in district and state interscholastic forensic 
meets. 


The Science Research club of Appleton high school 
has opened its second year of activity, with Clement 
D. Ketchum and Ruth Saecker as faculty sponsors. 


Miss Anna Ryss, Winnebago county superintend- 
ent of schools has been exceedingly active with 
teacher institutes this past month. In addition, two 
music institutes for the rural school teachers of the 
county were held at Oshkosh on December 5 and 12. 
Miss Goldine Sterling, former music supervisor of 
Green Lake county, who is now enrolled in the 
school of music at Wisconsin, conducted the pro- 
grams. 


Marian Dolan, senior in Waterloo high school 
and junior leader of Maple Knoll 4-H club near Sun 
Prairie, was recently selected for the highest honor 
the national executives of the organization can be- 
stow. She was selected from the country’s 850,000 
members because of her excellence in junior leader- 
ship. Miss Dolan is the first Wisconsin person to 
win first place honors in 4-H national competition. 


The Book and Masque club of Appleton plans to 
publish a monthly magazine of poetry, including 
original poems of high school students and collec- 
tions of well known poets of today. 


Memorial services for Armistice Day at Madison 
Central high school included the unveiling of a pic- 
ture of Captain Myron C. West, former member of 
the faculty, who died in France during the World 
war. Mr. West’s 13 year-old daughter attended the 
services. 


On Nov. 13 all of the public and parochial schools 
of Eau Claire closed, to celebrate “Eau Claire Day.” 
This was a part of a city-wide celebration and all- 
day program, sponsored by the merchants and the 
Eau Claire Association of Commerce. 


The following were named as officers of the Wis- 
consin Association of Deans of Women, at their 
annual meeting in connection with the state conven- 
tion: Miss Anna V. Day, dean of Milwaukee State 
Teachers college, president; Mrs. Lois Harrington, 
dean of Marquette, vice president; Miss Jane Jack- 
son, dean of girls at Janesville high school, secre- 
tary; and Miss Vine Miller, dean at Eau Claire State 
Teachers college, treasurer. 


Wisconsin Rapids will be host to the Wisconsin 
Band Association meet next spring. 
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Manitowoc is planning to build another elementary 
school. A suitable site has already been secured, 


E. Hawkins, principal of the Seymour high school, 
was elected secretary and treasurer of the Little Nine 
conference, at the October meeting, at Kimberly, 
Mr. Hawkins takes the place of A. W. Viack, who 
resigned his position as principal of Brillion high 
school. J. E. Roberts, principal of Kimberly high 
school is president of the conference. 


Miss Sybil Schuette was recently appointed librarian 
of the Kellogg Public Library of Green Bay. Miss 
Schuette is the sister of Miss Amanda Schuette of 
East Green Bay High school. 


As the first step of an educational building pro. 
gram the common council of Juneau recently bought 
a site, for the new high school now being planned. 


Principal J. H. McNeel, Beloit, is the new presi- 
dent of the Rock River Schoolmasters’ club. He suc. 
ceeds Supt. Frank Jensen of Rockford. 


Wm. H. Hannan, for the past three years assistant 
principal of Centuria schools, is now principal. 


The Upper St. Croix Schoolmasters association is 
sponsoring two music festivals for the high schools 
of Polk and Burnett counties. According to present 
plans the festivals will be held next spring. 


Night classes are popular at Eau Claire. Last year 
over 1,500 people attended night school; this year 
1,700 are attending. Some of the new courses of. 
fered this year are: Women’s Auto Mechanics, Bet- 
ter Speech, Dramatics, Speech Corretcion, Class for 
Hard of Hearing, Pre-School Child, men’s Cooking 
Class, and Tailoring. 


Langlade County Normal school is publishing a 
monthly paper, ‘‘La-Co-No’’. It consists of twelve 
pages, run off on the mimeograph. The staff is ad- 
vised by three members of the faculty—W. E. Switzer, 
principal; Miss Pearl Blanding and Miss Gladys 
Wage. - 


The Wisconsin Parent Teachers association will 
hold its 1932 convention in Wisconsin Rapids from 
May 24 to 26. Mrs. Julius Winden, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, was named local chairman of the convention, 
and O. H. Plenzske, assistant state superintendent of 
public instruction, was named convention chairman. 


W. D. Brownson, agricultural instructor of the 
Shiocton high school has organized evening classes 
for farm adults. Miss Marjorie Johnson, Shiocton 
high school home economics has organized a similar 
class for farm women. 


The following officers have been elected for the 
Southwestern Group of Supervising Teachers: Pres. 
Ruby Taylor; Sec. and Treas. Blanche Shuckhart, 
Richland County; Vice Pres. Kathryn Cullen, La 
Fayette County. A group meeting was held at Platte- 
ville, November 24th. The program was under the 
auspices of the Platteville State Teachers College 
planned for the teachers of Grant County. Many in- 
teresting classes were observed and helpful sugges- 
tions were obtained from the talks. The speaker 0 
= day was Mr. F. M. Snyder from the “New York 

imes’’. 
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The New 16 Volume Edition of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA with “No Split Letters” and 
Index in Each Volume, is now ready for delivery on all School and Library 
Write for descriptive material, special prices and terms to Carroll 
G. Pearse, Representative, 315 Ludington Ave., Milwaukee. 














According to C. F. Hedges the members of the 
home economics class of Neenah high school re- 
cently completed canning several hundred cans of 
fruit, vegetables, and jellies for the local Red Cross, 
to be distributed among the poor of the city this 
winter. Miss Charlotte Peters and Mrs. Hudson were 
in charge of the work. 


Westfield again reports 100% in the W. T. A. 
The Westfield high school, with Val. C. Wiesner as 
principal for the fifth year, reports an enrollment of 
140 pupils; 83 of them tuition students. 


In an effort to make the step from elementary 
school to high school easier for boys and girls a 
conference for state graded school and high school 
ptincipals of Racine County was held. at Richards 
State Graded school, Oct. 24. Talks were given by 
A. F. Ruzicka, principal of Union Grove high school, 
and Harrison Wood, principal of Franklin Junior 
High school, Racine. As a result of the conference 
a committee was appointed to work up a course of 
study in seventh and eighth grade mathematics, and 
a date in the spring was set when all of the high 
schools in Racine county will be visited by the eighth 
grade pupils who expect to enter high school in the 
fall. 


The Polk County teachers have organized a local 
association this year. Officers are: Ida Ooley, Polk 
County Normal school, president; Arthur E. Brown, 
Frederic, vice president, and Ruby McKenzie, Wan- 
deroos, secretary—treasurer. z 

Neenah high school received a gift of $150,000 
last month, from Mr. and Mrs. Shattuck. It was 
stipulated that the fund be used to complete the new 
high school athletic field. 


The agricultural department of the Oconomowoc 
high school sponsored an agricultural fair on Octo- 
ber 30 and 31. Over 1000 attended the exhibit, 
which was put on by the local organization of the 
Future Farmers of America, under the direction of 
Norman Meineke, agricultural instructor. Mr. Mein- 
eke plans to repeat the attraction next year. 


Sauk City had a fine “Fall Musicale’’ on Novem- 
ber 24. The program included numbers by the school 
band, the primary department rhythm band, the high 
school junior glee club, intermediate orchestra and 
glee club, and the high school senior glee club. 
John Mael, instructor and director of music in the 
Sauk City schools had charge of the program. 


_ Miss Ethel M. Gardner, Milwaukee, was recently 
invited to be one of four national educators to lead 
a discussion of the subject, “Are There Inhibiting 
Conditions and Factors Which Restrict the Freedom 
of the Teacher in the Schools Today?”, before the 
delegates of the N. E. A. meeting in Washington, 
D. C., next February. 





Dr. W. P. Dearing, who addressed the 1930 ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin Teachers Association and who 
has since that time given thirty lectures in this state, 
appeared in lectures at the Whitewater Teachers Col- 
lege on December 2 and 3. He has been invited to 
address the Milwaukee Home Economics Club on 
January 13 and the Northeastern Teachers Associa- 
tion at Oshkosh on March 18. 


Miss Katherine Keating, vocal instructor in the 
Janesville schools, has organized a new junior high 
school girls’ glee club. Nearly 200 students in all 
are enrolled in five choral groups working under 
Miss Keating’s direction. The students are now 
working on a Christmas carol program. 


Plans are being made for the erection of two ad- 
ditional junior high school buildings at Oshkosh, as 
part of a general municipal program for the promo- 
tion of public works. Thus far the board of educa- 
tion has not passed on the proposal, made by the 
Oshkosh commission council. 


The kindergarten and first grade of the Kimberly 
public schools are organizing rhythm bands this year. 
Miss Cohen is in charge of the first grade group, 
while Miss Betty Grady instructs the children in the 
kindergarten. 


The faculty of Oconomowoc high school plan to 
have three professional meetings this school year. 
The topics chosen are: ‘Every teacher an English 
teacher”, ‘The place and value of extra-curricula ac- 
tivities”, and “Teaching by indirect suggestion.” 


Whitehall high school is organizing a mixed 
chorus of 32 voices this year. The glee club, under 
the direction of Mrs. O. G. Birkeland supplements 
the work of Superintendent T. C. Parr, who has 
charge of the orchestra and band. 


Principals and teachers of the graded schools of 
Oconto county met at Oconto Falls last month for 
the purpose of organizing an “Oconto County Prin- 
cipal and Grade Teacher association”. The following 
officers were elected: Clifford Hodgins, president; 
Margaret Peters, vice president; Myrtle Carey, sec- 
retary; and Harold ph moh treasurer. 


Beloit high school’s Reserve Officers Training 
corps now marches to the wild wails of bagpipes. 
The corps recently made its first appearance with a 
newly organized bagpipe and drum crops. Beloit 
high school is the only public school in Wisconsin 
which has a junior Reserve Officers Training unit. 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is sponsoring a series of educational broadcasts over 
W T M J, Milwaukee. The programs are broadcast 
every other Wednesday at 2 P. M. The next broad- 
cast will be on December 16, when Mr. M. S. Dud- 
geon, of the Milwaukee Public Library will speak 
on “Books in the Home at Christmas Time’. Com- 
plete schedules can be secured by writing Mrs. W. J. 
Hubbard, Milwaukee. 
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L. F. Stacker, head of the manual arts courses at 
West High school, Green Bay, was elected president 
of the industrial arts section of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association, at the state meeting early in Novem- 
ber. Other officers chosen are: Earl Thrall, Beloit, 
vice-president; and Roy R. Van Duzee, West Allis, 
secretary—treasurer. 


Figures recently released show that 878 people are 
now drawing teachers’ retirement pensions from the 
state fund set up under the state annuity board. The 
retirement system now has a total of 24,193 teachers 
enrolled. 


A. W. Vlock has resigned as principal of the Bril. 
lion high school. C. H. Wileman, a former membe 
of the Brillion teaching staff and later principal of 
the Stockbridge high school succeeds Mr. Vlock. 


Alex Enna, director of the Nicolet high school 
band, De Pere, was elected president of the High 
School Band and Orchestra association at the annual 
meeting in Milwaukee during the state convention, 


Other officers are: Edgar Zobel, Princeton, vice. f 


president; and H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secretary- 
treasurer. It was decided that a state orchestra cop. 
test would be held next year. 











Necrology » » » 


ISCONSIN’S veteran teacher, George K. A. 
Shields is dead! He was killed, early in No- 
vember, when struck by an automobile in Wausau, 
where he was in the midst of his 61st year of school 
teaching. Nearly thirty-five of these sixty-one teach- 
ing years were spent in the public schools of Wausau. 
Though born in the east, Mr. Shields was really a 
product of pioneer Wisconsin. His family moved to 





George K. A. Shields 
1854-1931 


Marathon county when Mr. Shields was six years old. 
The boy's school progress was exceptionally rapid, 
and when he was fifteen years old he accepted his 
first teaching position. Later Mr. Shields taught in a 
school in Lincoln county, and then in various schools 
in Marathon county. 

After thirteen years of teaching in the grades at 
Wausau Mr. Shields was put in charge of ungraded 
work, 


Mrs. Jennie A. Foster, 72, former teacher in 
Brandon, died at her home at Brandon, on Novem- 
ber 17. 
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Charles J. Stangel, 36, former teacher in the town 
of Carlton, Kewaunee county, and at Branch, Mani- 
towoc county, died November 18, at Manitowoc. At 
the time of his death Mr. Stangel was employed by 
the National Tinsel Mfg. Co. He was the nephew 
of C. G. Stangel, of Manitowoc. 


Grant Breitinger, for the past two years teacher of 
science and athletic coach at Denmark high school, 
died November 4, in St. Paul, Minnesota. He had 
been suffering for several months with arthritis. 


Miss Mary Caine, for many years a teacher in the 
schools of Calumet county and Milwaukee, died Oc. 
tober 30, at Chilton. 


Harrison J. Jones, teacher of mathematics in Wav- 
sau high school, died late in October. An autopsy 
revealed a blood clot which had formed near his 
brain. 


Miss Martha K. Olsen, 61, for many years a 
teacher in the schools of Manitowoc died at Mani- 
towoc, Nov. 4. 


Miss Edna Fauske, rural school teacher in Vernon 
county, died Nov. 24, at Viroqua. 


Miss Elizabeth Hermley, former Wisconsin school 
teacher, died Nov. 18, at Santa Paula, California. 
Miss Hermley’s home was formerly in Weyauwega. 


Mrs. Louise H. Taggart, (nee May Sturges), 66, 
died at her home in Lake Geneva, on Nov. 21. Mss. 
Taggart taught in the schools of Lake Geneva before 
her marriage. 


Mrs. Amanda Ida Smith, (nee Siedler), 51, former 
Milwaukee school teacher, died October 31, in 
Wayne, Nebraska. Mrs. Smith taught in the schools 
of Milwaukee from 1897-1921. 


Elsie Newser, teacher in the rural schools of Eau 
Claire county, died September 9, following an op 
eration for the removal of tonsils. 


Glen H. Thackery, former principal of Waupun 
high school, died at his home in Waupun, on Oct. 26. 
During the past five years Mr. Thackery was en- 
gaged in business in Waupun. 


Word has been indirectly received that Miss Vivian 
Herbert, Necedah teacher is dead. No details wert 
sent to the JOURNAL. 
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